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Rush Cultivation: Don’t Let Grass and Weeds Get a Start 


ETTING the crops started off right is the 
big iob in May on most Southern farms, 
and in doing this early, rapid and thor 

ough cultivation is of the utmost importance. 

It is exceedingly important that grass and 
weeds never be allowed to get a start—to get 
such a hold that getting them out will entail 
extra labor and expense, at the same time leav 
ing the crops in such a weakened, stunted con- 
dition that they never fully recover. 

If a heavy rain falls before the seed germin- 

, ate, the harrow should be put over the land 
just as soon as dry enough, in order to break 
the crust and let the little plants through, at 
the same time killing grass and weeds that have 
a way of coming up with the cultivated crops. 
Then as soon as the crop is above ground, cul- 
tivation should be started and kept up, break- 
ing all crusts and fining the surface as soon as 
possible after each rain. 

Still another very important obiect of culti 
vation, particularly early in the season, is the 
warming up of the cold soil and its beneficial 
effect on the growth of the delicate young 
plants. Actual tests with a thermometer will 
show that in May, when the temperature of the 
air is generally higher than that of the soil, 
that well cultivated ground is several degrees 
warmer than uncultivated land adjoining. With 
a crop like cotton, which often dies because of 
cold nights in May, the importance of this truth 
can be appreciated. 

Don't let the grass and weeds have a chance. 
for if you do you won't be giving your crops 
one. Keep the cultivators going. 








DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


Books and Bulletins That Have 
Helped Me Most ..... . 


Selecting the Dairy Sire . . .. 


Work for May with Orchard and 
Dn + ba ss 6 


Farm Work for May ... . 
Livestock Suggestions for May . 
Use and Care of Machinery in May 


Dwarfing the Child’s Body versus 
Dwarfing the Child’s Mind. . . 


Working With Other Folks: Sug- 


gestions forMay ...... 
May Suggestions for the Housewife 
Poultry Suggestions for May . . 
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GREAT HOME 
SOAP MAKER 











Home-made soap costs less than one 
cent a cake. 

Your grocer has GIANT LYE or 
can get it for you. Avoid substitutes. 
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Be Sure You eve a Good Seed 
Bed Before Planting 


Ov== the larger part of the South 
this has been an excellent spring 
season for preparing the land for the 
seed, and yet a trip through almost 
any part of this section cannot fail to 
impress one with the carelessness 
with which our lands are prepared. 
It seems very difficult for the South- 
ern farmer to learn the lesson that 
good preparation not only saves work 
but insures a better stand and a bet- 
ter crop, as well as a more profitable 
one. 

He has been so accustomed to the 
rain dissolving the clods, and the one- 
horse implements and the hand hoe 
rooting out the weeds that he seems: 
to think it a loss of time to thorough- 
ly pulverize the soil before planting 
the seed. The fact that we grow row 
crops principally seems to be the av- 
erage man’s excuse for planting on 
poorly prepared soil. Time is short, 
the crops must be cultivated any way, 
so why not break the clods while cul- 
tivating. 

If only one lesson in soil prepara- 
tion could be taught, that lesson 
should be that the land should be 
harrowed the same day it is plowed 
broken. This use of the harrow, 
almost unknown in many sections a 
few years back, is increasing rapidly, 
but not rapidly enough, for hundreds 
of fields are still seen with the smooth 
furrow slice baked into one mass 
clods by the sun. One hour’s work 
harrowing, at just the right time, is 
worth five times as much as the same 
hour spent in breaking more land or 
in trying to pulverize the soil after it 
has been baked hard by the sun. We 
say trying to pulverize the clods ad- 
visedly, for they are never pulverized 
but must be dissolved by the rains. 
They are broken into smaller clods, 
but are never finely pulverized until 
again dissolved by the summer rains. 


or 


ot 


It is so plain to any one who will 
stop to think that it is economical of 
labor, time and money to pulverize 
the soil before planting and that the 
easiest and best time to do that is 
soon after breaking the land, that it 


seems incredible that so many fail to 
practice this simple rule of good 
farming. But when one _ considers 


that better stands, better growth of 
crops are obtained and less labor is 
required to cultivate the crops on 
well prepared land, the wonder in- 
creases that all do not see and do 
such plain, common sense things. 


Value of Peanut Hulls as a Feed 
READER asks: “What is the value 
of peanut hulls for feeding, as 

compared with cottonseed hulls, also 
the value of peanut hulls as a fertil- 
izer, and should they be ground into 
a meal?” 

The following table gives the diges- 
tible nutrients in 100 pounds of pea- 
nut and cottonseed hulls, according to 
Henry: 


| Cottonseed 


} ' 
Nutrients | Peanut Hulls Hulls 
( } 





Digestible Protein ....... 0.3 Ibs 
Digestible carbohydrates. .| 33.0 Ibs. 33.3 Ibs. 
Digestible fat ......+... 2.1 Ds. | 1.5 Ms. 
Total .. 38.1 Ibs.__ | _ 37.1 Ibs 


The total nutrients are obtained by 
multiplying the fat by 2.25 and adding 
to the digestible protein and carbohy- 
drates. 

In so far this table gives evi- 
dence of feeding value it is plain that 
there is little difference in the feeding 
cottonseed hulls 


as 


value of 


peanut and 


and that the feeding value of both is 
low. 

We are probably justified, however, 
in the assumption that cottonseed 
hulls are more palatable than peanut 
hulls, and that unless the peanut hulls 
are ground they would not be equal 
in feeding value to cottonseed hulls. 

The plant foods in one ton of pea- 
nut hulls are about as follows, and the 
values at the prices assumed as 
shown: 

In one ton Peanuts Hulls: 


} pounds at 30 cents... 


Nitrogen, 23 
Phosphoric acid, 3 pounds at 6 cents 
10 centS.....-. 


Potash 15 pounds at 


$6.90 


Total 
While it may not pay to grind pea- 
nut hulls for iertilizer, or feed either 
for that matter, it is quite certain that 
unless they are ground they will de- 
cay rather slow’, and the plant foods 
they contain will not be readily avail- 
able for feeding plants. They will de- 
cay or rot in time even when not 
ground and the plant foods they con- 
tain will then feed any crop growing 
on the land to which they are applied, 
but unless ground pretty fine the de- 
cay and consequently the feeding of 
the crop will take place slowly. 





Two Brands of Cottonseed Meal 
Compared 

READER asks: “Which of the two 

brands of cottonseed meal, guar- 

antees of which are given below, do 

you regard as preferable for feeding 


milk cows at the prices quoted?” 

No. 1.—Guarantee 
ATAMORIS ...cccscces 7 per cent 
NICPOMOM. 2. .sc0es .-. 5.76 per cent 
Protein and fat....... 36.00 per cent 
Phosphoric acid ...... 2.5 per cent 
Potash ee 1.5 per cent 
Price, $52.00 per ton. 

No, 2—Guarantee 
DEE Fite Fh 0s ceeder 20 per cent 
Pe cewe erat oe 3.5 per cent 
Crude fiber (max.).. 27.0 per cent 
Carbohydrates (Min.). 38 per cent 


Price, $34.00 per ton. 


In the first place, we know there is 
an error in the first guarantee. We 
know that it requires 36 per cent of 
protein to furnish 5.76 per cent of ni- 
trogen, or the nitrogen in 7 per cent 
of ammonia. In other words, 100 
pounds of meal containing 5.76 pounds 
of nitrogen must contain 36 pounds of 


protein alone to furnish the 5.76 
pounds of nitrogen. Since we know 
that this meal contains some fat, 


probably 6 or 7 per cent, it is evident 
that it must contain more than “36 
per cent of protein and fat,” if it con- 
tains 5.76 per cent of nitrogen, for 
there is no nitrogen in fat and as 
stated, it requires exactly 36 per cent 
of protein to furnish 5.76 per eent of 
nitrogen. We _ shall, therefore, 
sume that sample No. 1 contains 36 
per cent of protein and 7 per cent of 
fat, as that is a common grade of 
cottonseed meal on the market this 
season. 

Making this correction in the com- 
position of grade No. 1 and assuming 
the same but an arbitrary value for 
the digestible nutrients in each grade, 
there is not much difference in the 
values of the two samples consider- 
ing their prices. 

But for feeding dairy cattle on pas- 
ture we advise buying the higher 
grade meal. We see no reason for 
paying freight'on hulls to feed cattle 
on pasture, or even for buying hulls 
at all at the price they will cost in 
this low grade meal. This 20 per cent 
protein meal can only be made by 
grinding the hulls and mixing them 
with the meal. In fact, to get as low a 
grade cottonseed meal as 20 per cent 
protein there must be more hulls in- 
naturally belong there. 


as- 


re 


} 


cluded than 


In other words, a meal containing the 
ground meats or kernels, after the oil 
is pressed out, and the hulls that nat- 
urally belong to these meats will 
contain around 24 or 25 per cent pro- 
tein. We do not believe such a meal, 
that is, one with only 20 per cent pro- 
tein, should be permitted to be sold as 
“cottonseed meal” or under any name 
so closely resembling it as to mislead 
the farmer who buys it. Most people 
have not yet learned to buy feeds on 
their analysis, or better still on the 
digestible nutrients they contain, and 
until they do learn to do this such 
low-grade mixtures should not be 
sold as cottonseed meal. 

Of course, the ground hulls in this 
so-called 20 per cent cottonseed meal 
are of some feeding value, but no 
farmer can afford to pay the freight 
on these hulls and buy them at the 
price they bring when mixed with 
meal when he can grow a better 
roughage for less money on his own 
farm. 





Emmer—Some Misinformation 


READER writes for information 

regarding Emmer, very gener- 

ally but incorrectly called speltz 
in America. He sends a _ printed 
ed circular evidently sent out by some 
seller of seed, but which bears no evi- 
dence of the identity of the person 
sending it out or responsible for the 
extravagant statements it contains. 
The following are some of these ex- 
travagant statements: 


“Facts About Speltz” 


“VIELDS of 60 to 80 bushels of rich- 
er feed than corn and gives be- 
sides four tons of good hay per acre. 
“2. It thrives on poor land, in 
strong ground, in forest regions and 
on the prairie. 

“3. Yields more than oats; yields 
more than wheat; yields more than 
barley; makes excellent flour; makes 
good bread. 

“4. The straw is used for fattening 
stock. 

“5. The stubble makes good fertil- 
izer.” 

In the first place, these statements 
do not refer to Speltz, but to Emmer, 
as an illustration in the circular of 
the grain or seeds and the grain head 
shows. 

The statement that it yields from 
60 to 80 bushels is false, if the lower 
figure used means the smallest yield 
made. In fact, the yields indicated 
are about double the average. Only 
those tests made in the South are of 
interest to our readers. Carleton, in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 466, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., reports three tests 
in the South, two in Texas in rather 
dry sections, to which emmer is es- 
pecially adapted, and one in North 
Carolina. The yields obtained are as 
follows: 

2 years, Channing, Texas, average 

yield 33.83 bushels. 

3 years, Amarillo, Texas, average 

yield 32.54 bushels. 

1 year, Wadesboro, N. C., yield 

per acre 25.00 bushels. 

This disposes of the claim of a yield 
of 60 to 80 bushels per acre without 
further comment. 

On good land it will do better, and 
in Kansas the average yield for a 
five-year trial was 45.47 bushels per 
acre. 

But this circular claims that it 
“thrives on poor land,” or in any oth- 
er old place. It may be rather resis- 
tant to unfavorable conditions, but 
large yields are only made under fav- 
orable conditions on good land. That 
it yields more than wheat of which 
it is a close relative is true, but the 
yields will not be much different from 
barley and oats where fall oats do 
not winter-kill. However, Carleton 
in the bulletin referred ‘to says, “It 


will ripen eartier and yield better 
than oats, and may furnish fall and 
winter pasturage also.” 

As to the claim that it is a “richer 
feed than corn” and that it is the 
“richest crop that grows,” the follow- 
ing comparison of the digestible nu- 
trients in emmer and other common 
cereals will be sufficient comment. 
The table is made from Henry’s 
“Feeds and Feeding,” 15th Edition: 





| Digestible Nutrients in 100 Ihe 





arbohy-| 











1 
| 1c 
Protein | drates | Fat Total 
| — 
9.5 Ibs.| 63 1.7 Ibs.) 76.5 Ibm 
7.5 Ibs. 4.6 Ms.| 85.7 Ibs. 
9.0 Ibs. 1.6 Ds.) 79.4 Be 
9.7 Ibs 3.8 Is.} 70.4 De 
9.2 Ibs. 1.5 Ibs.| 80.1 IDs, 
9.9 Is. 4 1.2 s.} 81.0 ths, 
47 Ibs.| 64.6 Ibs.|_ 1.7 Bs.| 73:1 Ibs. 








The statement that “The straw is 
used for fattening stock” may be dis- 
posed of by giving below the analyses 
of Emmer, Rice and Oat Straws: 








— Straw| Rice Straw | Oat Straw 









Water 4.61 per cent| 7.5 per cent|11.5 per cent 
Ash ... 9.60 per cent}14.5 per cent} 5.4 per cent 
Fiber ........./42.64 per cent|33.5 per cent|36.3 per cent 
Nitrogen-free 

Extract ...../40.18 per cent/39.2 per cent/40.8 percent 
Protein ....... \2.14 per cent! 3.9 per cent] 3.6 per cent 
th shld ceneee 1.70 per cent) 1.4 per cent} 2.4 per cent 


In those sections where oats win- 
ter-kill and in the dry sections em- 
mer has much to recommend it for a 
tridl as a substitute for oats. On the 
average larfds of the South and espec- 
ially in the Southern part of the cot- 
ton-growing area it will probably be 
found superior to barley. The re- 
ports are favorable to it for a fall and 
winter grazing crop, and the winter 
Emmer stands freezing well. On the 
whole it may be regarded as proms, 
ising for the South, but no marvelous 
results such as claimed by the sellers 
of seed need be expected. It is prob- 
ably best adapted to the sections of 
rather light rainfall. Its culture and 
general management is not materially 
different from the other cereals with 
which we are familiar. Ohly true 
winter varieties should be used in the 
South. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Sore Shoulders and Warts on 
Cow’s Teats 











HE following comment on our “Vet- 
erinary Problems” has been re- 
ceived from a reader: 

“For sore shoulder and to prevent 
sore shoulders, use strong alum water 
to wash the shoulder at night. This 
toughens tender shoulders and heals 
those sore. 

“My father had a fine Jersey cow 
with great cakes of seed warts on ev- 
ery teat. We tried every remedy we 
heard of. One evening as I was milk- 
ing, a man came along and said, ‘I can 
tell you how to take off those warts, 
but you won't believe it. Use equal 


. parts of soda and lard, well mixed to- 


gether to grease the warts after each 
milking.’ 

“We were willing to try anything 
In about a month every wart was 
gone. We had tried cutting and jerk- 
ing them off, but they seemed to grow 
faster.” 

Editorial Comment:—The solution 
of alum water will probably toughen 
the shoulders some, but it must not 
be imagined that any medicine will 
take the place of properly fitted col- 
lars and cleanliness. 

As to the soda in the grease for re- 
moving warts, it is doubtful if the 
soda adds anything to the effective- 
ness of the grease. In fact, it is not 
certain that the grease is responsible 
for the disappearance of the warts, 
for it is well known that they fre- 
quently disappear even when nothing 
is applied to them. But grease seems 
to have some effect, and of all kinds 
of grease, castor oil seems best. 





. 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 


By W.F. MASSEY 

















Fertilizing Tomatoes 


HAT shall I use on my tomatoes 
where I have manured the land 
broadcast?” 

I cover my garden, as I have often 
said, heavily with manure in the fall 
and dig it under in the spring and 
then add a heavy application of acid 
phosphate. This is spread broadcast, 
and this is the uniform fertilization 
for all the vegetables | grow. Special 
fertilization for each crop is seldom 
needed. You can help your tomatoes 
by adding a good dressings of acid 
phosphate to the soil. 

Velvet Beans Failed 

“4\N SOME splendid cotton land, 

which grows fine corn, last year 
I planted velvet beans, but frost 
caught them. They had made a fine 
growth. This year I propose to plant 
corn and velvet beans and just before 
frost cut the whole. The beans will 
hardly mature this high up. What do 
you think of this?” 

The mass would probably make 
good silage, but you are 1500 or more 
feet above sea level, and peas and soy 
beans are better there than velvet 
beans. 


Gardening With Rubber 


FRIEND sends me a page clipped 

from a Southern farm paper which 
has a displayed and illustrated head- 
ing in large letters “gardening,” and 
the whole page is taken up with an 
article on the cutting of tire expenses 
on autos. My friend suggests that 
this is an interesting garden subject 
which I have neglected. This is true, 
for I am not a tire expert, and in fact 
would not know a good tire from a 
bad one. Never ran a car and never 
expect to, though I have a daughter 
who largely lives in one, being a 
country home agent in Virginia. 








Get Your Plants and Seeds From 


Dealers 


AM sorry that I cannot accommo- 

date our readers, but I have not the 
facilities nor the time to do a plant 
and seed business. Hence, though I 
mention various kinds of vegetables 
and plants, I cannot respond to the 
requests to send these as I am often 
asked.- I am growing only a small 
family garden. Any of the plants or 
seeds I may mention can be had from 
the regular seed and plant dealers. 
If you cannot find them in catalogs 
you have I will tell you where to get 
them if you send me a three-cent 
stamp. But it is seldom possible for 
me to sell anything of the kind. 





Cucumber and Squash Beetles 


“wat spray can I use to destroy 

the striped and spotted bugs that 
eat up the cucumbers and squashes? 
In fact, they will not let me grow a 
gourd vine.” 

These are two forms of beetles 
known as striped and twelve-spotted 
Diabrotica. They attack the plants as 
soon as they show through the 
ground. Watch the germination of 
the plants and keep every hill dusted 
over with air-slaked lime till the 
rough leaves are out. Then later if 
the spotted beetles attack the plants 
mix one part lead arsenate powder 
in 50 parts of the lime and dust this 
over the plants, renewing it if washed 
off. 





That “Shoo Fly” Plant 


R. F. E. Boynton, Biltmore, N. C., 
kindly sends me an exaggerated 
picture of the weed sold as “Shoo 
fly” plant. It is a too common weed, 
was intro- 


Nicandra physaloides. It 


duced into this country from Peru a 
great many years ago and has been 
called the “Apple of Peru” from the 
little fruits that it makes, resembling 
the husk tomato or Physalis. It be- 
longs to the Solanum family, which 
includes our potato (Irish),tomato and 
many other useful plants. Mr. Boyn- 
ton says that a slick-tongued fellow 
was through that section last year 
and sold a good lot of the seed to 
people who know nothing of plants, 
and he saw afterwards that they had 
added to the number of the weeds al- 
ready growing on their land. 


And You Let Them Get So 
“T HAVE on my place, several rich 

bottoms which are simply matted 
with honeysuckle and not content 
with the bottoms, these plants are 
contending for the higher fields. 
What is the surest and cheapest 
method of eradicating them?” 

The bottoms got matted because 
you allowed it and did not keep the 
honeysuckles down before they cov- 
ered the ground. The best way to 





have tried Farmogerm and the H. K. 


Mulford cultures and find them good, 
and Nitra-germ may be equally so. I 


think that inoculation is important in 


introducing a legume where it has 
never been grown before, but after 
the soil is once inoculated and the 


farm rotation is a good one | doubt 
that the continued inoculation of the 
seed will be found profitable. 


I Doubt That It Will Pay 


“M* SOIL is a white loam and needs 
potash. The fertilizer agent of- 
fers a muriate of potash made from a 
weed in some lake, and it contains 27 
per cent of potash. He offers this at 
$160 a ton. Would you advise its 
use?” 

There is potash on the market made 
from kelp or sea weed off the coast of 
California, and some is also made 
from the alkali lakes in the arid West. 
But I cannot see how it can be profit- 
able to use potash in a muriate of but 
27 per cent at $160 a ton. It will be 
cheaper to use cottonseed meal and 
tobacco stems or dust. Tobacco stems 
furnish 8 per cent of potash and cot- 
tonseed meal nearly 2 per cent. Then, 
too, I doubt the great deficiency of 
potash in a loamy soil, while there 
may be a lack in a sandy land. The 
light color of your soil shows that it 
is more deficient in humus or vegeta- 








ground. Otherwise bad 


May follows, trouble is certain. 





3. Don’t ever let grass and weeds get a start. 


THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 





stands are likely to occur. 


2. Rush cultivation, using the section harrow freely. Nothing 
warms up the ground like keeping it stirred and aired. 


U= the harrow to break crusts on all land where seed are in the 


If you do and a wet 


4. In chopping cotton, leave it thick. On ordinary land eight to 
ten inches will usually be about right. 

5. Go over the mowers and binders and see that they are in first- 
class shape for the rush work just ahead. 

6. Buy that Liberty Bond; encourage the children to save the 
pennies and buy Thrift Stamps and Baby Bonds. 








treat any plants of the sort is simply 
to not allow them to grow. If you do 
not want to cultivate the ground, 
mow off and burn all the growth and 
then keep the tops cut off but do not 
try to grub the roots. They will soon 
perish if not allowed to make green 
leaves above ground. 





How to Fight Potato Bugs 


“DLEASE tell me the best and most 
economical spray for the potato 
bugs.” 

I had supposed that by this time 
every one who grows potatoes knew 
that Paris green or lead arsenate is 
the means for destroying potato bee- 
tles. Grown on a large scale, a 
power-sprayer is needed, and the po- 
tatoes sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture in which a pound of lead arsen- 
ate powder is mixed in 50 gallons of 
*the Bordeaux. This to serve the 
purpose of preventing blight and at 
same time killing the larvae of the 
beetles. Of course any spray must be 
repeated when washed off. On a small 
scale, I prefer to mix 1 part lead ar- 
senate powder in 50 parts of air- 
slaked lime, and dust this over the 
plants with an old tomato can the 
bottom of which is punched with 
holes. 


Inoculation for Legume Crops 


NOTHER Virginia friend writes: 

“I have been reading your articles 
for years and value your suggestions. 
I have become interested in Nitra- 
germ and would like to know your 
opinion as to the advisability of its 
use on clover and peas, soy beans, 
etc.” 

I have nothing to say against the 
Nitra-germ. It may be as good a cul- 
ture as any, but I have not tried it. [ 





, 


ble decay than in potash and if 
you increase the organic matter in 
the soil through the growth and use 
of the legume crops and an occasional 
liming, you will release insoluble pot- 
ash from your soil. At the price 
named 100 pounds an acre would cost 
$8.50, and I do not think that it would 
make that increase in the crops. 





Growing Lettuce 


“THIS spring I made a discovery 
that I wish had come to me ten 
years ago. I have two gardens, both 
very rich, both old stable lots. In one 
many years ago sand and sawdust had 
been dumped in to facilitate drainage. 
This sawdust has completely rotted 
and the soil is light and rich. In the 
other garden the soil is richer but 
much heavier. In the lighter soil let- 
tuce grows to perfection, while in the 
other garden it grows more slowly. 
Lettuce, says Prof, Massey, to be 
good must be grown fast. But to 
grow lettuce fast we must give the 
roots a chance to grow fast, and they 
cannot do this in the heavy soil as 
well as in the lighter. So I came to 
the conclusion that the lettuce bed 
must be made light with stump dust, 
manure and leaf mold, or old grass 
sod. Is this good lettuce gospel?” 
Doubtless it is in a heavy soil. But 
lettuce does not head well in soil that 
is too light and sandy. A good lettuce 
soil is one that would be called a 
sandy loam well stocked with organic 
matter from old rotted manure. The 
lettuce growers north who make their 
crops in greenhouses grow it in a 
compost made of manure and sods 
from an old pasture piled and rotted 
and mixed for a year, and it looks as 
though it is half manure. A mellow 
loam heavily fed, even if already rich, 
will make the best lettuce. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
About as Poor as Land Gets 


“T HAVE some land that is too poor 

to grow rye. I sowed some on it 
last fall and it simply died out. I want 
to plant this land in velvet beans, pea- 
nuts and cowpeas. Will 16 per cent 
acid phosphate be a good fertilizer 
used alone? Let me hear through 
this week’s paper.” 

Usually you will be fortunate if you 
get a reply in two weeks in the paper. 
People fail to reflect that it takes 
time to make up and print hundreds 
of thousand copies of the paper, and 
that the next paper is always made 
up when a letter comes to hand, and 
the following week well under way. 

Land too poor to grow rye needs 
everything in the way of plant food. 
Your soil is doubtiess sour, and le- 
gumes do not do their best on acid soil. 
You should plow the land and spread 
lime on it. Then for the velvet beans 
and cowpeas the acid phosphate may 
do at the rate of 300 to 400 pounds an 
acre, but all will be better with the 
same amount of a mixture of one- 
fourth cottonseed meal and three- 
fourths acid phosphate. But do not 
imagine that you are going to im- 
prove the land by merely growirg the 
beans and peas and peanuts. ‘To im- 
prove the soil, the legumes must be 
used either directly as manure and 
humus-making material or cured and 
fed to cattle and the manure return- 
ed to the land which produced the le- 
gumes. If you have owned that dead 
poor land many years and it is still 
dead poor, whose fault is it? 





Wants All Information Possible in 
Next Issue 
“pease discuss the following in 
your next issue: I have 15 acres of 
medium to thin mountain land in east 
Tennessee, which I propose to plant 
in red Kidney beans or beans and 
corn. Which will be more profitable. 
Advise as to fertilizers and nitrate of 
soda. I have a Government contract 
for 4,999 dozen cans of tomatoes, No. 
3. Will plant seed in hills except one- 
fourth transplanted from seed bed. 
How many acres of medium land will 
be needed, fertilizers, etc.? I want all 
the information possible.” 

As I have tried to explain, it is 
never possible to get a reply in the 
next issue, and seldom in the follow- 
ing one. As I write this reply the 
next issue is in the mail, and the issue 
of the next week is well advanced. 

It is not possible for me or any one 
to say which will pay you best, kid- 
ney beans or kidney beans and corn. 
In fact, while you can grow the beans, 
you can seldom expect to make as 
good a crop as the bean growers 
North make. In your mountain coun- 
try you have cold nights in late sum- 
mer and too much rain in June. The 
beans will need little nitrogen, and 
400 pounds of a mixture of one-fourth 
cottonseed meal and three fourths acid 
phosphate will answer, and they will 
need no nitrate of soda. With toma- 
toes too, soils of equal fertility but of 
different texture will vary greatly in 
the amount of crop. Very light and 
sandy soils will not make as heavy a 
crop as medium clay loam soil, no 
matter how fertile or well fertilized. 
Tomatoes will make from 100 to 600 
bushels an acre, according to the 
character of the soil and season and 
the skill used in the production of the 
crop. How many acres then will be 
required to fill your contract no one 
can say, for the crop depends not 
only on soil, but the season, and this 
last may be so bad that a large part 
of the crop may be lost. Better make 
sure of 3,000 or more bushels. The 
same mixture of cottonseed mea! and 
acid phosphate will answer. Then use 
nitrate of soda as a side application, 
150 pounds an acre. The crop will be 
better if the plants are ready the last 
of May. To make a crop you should 
have the fruit ripening the first of 


August. You may get frost in Sep- 
tember. Set 4x4 feet and cultivate 
rapidly. 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XVII.—Farm Books and Bulletins That Have Helped Me Most 
[This is No. 17 of a series of subjects to be discussed in our “Farmers’ 
The subject for discussion next week will be “Experiences With Two- 


Experience 








A Mississippi Farmer’s Experience 
($3 Prize Letter) 

HE Progressive Farmer not being 

among books and bulletins, I don’t 
suppose I should allude to it, but 
when I think of the things that have 
helped me most in my work, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer looms up as the most 
important. 

I was a telegraph operator and 
worked at the key for 15 years, but 
my health failing, I came to the coun- 
try and have been farming about six 
years. I started with no experience 
whatever, but with the information 
obtained from reading farm papers 
and a few books, together with the 
knowledge gained from experience, I 
have managed to continue in the bus- 
mess. Some ridicule the idea of 
“book farming,” as they term it, but I 
consider the two combined, reading 
and experience, a great combination. 

“Southern Field Crops,” by Prof. 
Duggar, has been a great help to me 
in my work. As the name implies, it 
deals entirely with crops grown in 
the South, and I would advise every 
beginner to get a copy of this book. 
And not only beginners, but a great 
many of the older heads would be 
benefitted by reading it, and, espec- 
ially, do I recommend it to the North- 
ern farmer just coming to this sec- 
tion. 

“The Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Agri- 
culture,” by Wilcox and Smith, is a 
book that gives advice along almost 
every line of farm work, including 
cattle raising, dairying, poultry, etc. 
It also gives information in regard to 
diseases of animals and their treat- 
ment. This is a book that every 
farmer should have in his library. 

“Practical Farming” is another 
good book that has helped me a great 
deal, and it needs no other recom- 
mendation than to say it was written 
by Prof. Massey, who for years has 
given us so much good advice through 


the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer. 
To mention all the bulletins from 


which I have derived help would re- 
quire too much space, as I have some- 
thing like 100 of them. Every farmer 
should write to the Agricultural De- 
partment,. Washington, D. C., for a 
list of bulletins already published, 
and at the same time have his name 
enrolled so that he may receive cach 
month a list of those published during 
the preceding month. From these 
lists he may select those he would 
like to have, placing a cross mark op- 
posite each one; write his name and 
address at the bottom of the sheet, 
mail it to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Division of Publications, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the bulletins will be 
sent him, free of charge. 
McLeod, Miss. C. K. STEWART. 


Two Books That Have Been Great 
. Helps 








($2 Prize Letter) 

HE book that has helped me most 

with my farm, saved me more 
money and enabled me to operate my 
farm on an economical and business 
basis has been “Feeds and Feeding,” 
by Henry and Morrison. This book, 
by showing the value of feeds, en- 
ables one to accomplish the follow- 
ing: 

1. When purchasing feeds, by refer- 
ring to this book, I may figure accur- 
ately which is the most economical 
feed to buy. By this you never get 


caught on mixed feeds, of poor qual- 
ity, because you have a guide. 

2. When arranging the crops for the 
coming year for feeding purposes, 
you can plant the kinds of crops that 
will give you the best and most eco- 
nomical rations. 





3. In feeding you may feed the re- 
quirements of the animals, in 
ments as well as in quantity. 

This book is of special value to me 
as a livestock farmer, but I see no 
reason where a crop farmer has 20 to 
#) mules and as many hands, he 
should not save many a dollar by the 
use of balanced rations for both. This 
book not only saves me animal feed 
but it also saves human food, because 
by its influence you learn to feed 
yourself as well as feeding your live- 
stock the necessary elements. 

Another book of great value to me 
is “Farm Management,” by Warren. 
This book takes data from principal 
farms in different sections of this 
country and points out the following: 

1. Size and types of farms that are 
most profitable—In this is a discus- 
sion showing the relative value and 
relation of equipment, kind and 
amount of stock, kinds of crops, and 
the distribution of labor to the size of 
the farm. 

By these discussions and the tables 


ele- 





issue brings experience of others to 
my use and leaves me richer in knowl- 
edge and a better farmer. 

From the financial end, the Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 601, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, “A New Sys- 
tem of Cotton Culture,” has given the 
greatest visible returns. I have fol- 
lowed the system advised for about 
three years, and each year my land 
has returned a greater yield than 
those whose crops join mine. Last 
year I made over one-half bale per 
acre from this system, while the com- 
munity average was only one-third. 

HUNTER B. LYON. 


Elmo, Texas, 


“Read Bulletins and Apply the 
Knowledge” 


HAVE read a great number of the 

bulletins put out by the experiment 
stations and by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., that 
have helped me. Among the Govern- 
ment bulletins that have helped me 
most are: “Canning Vegetables in the 
Home,” “Lightning and Lightning 
Conductors,” “Tuberculosis,” “Har- 
vesting and Storing Corn,” “Growing 
Peaches,” “Crimson Clover,” ‘The 
Home Garden in the South,” “The 
Hessian Fly,” and “Tomato Growing 
in the South.” 























MRS, C. R. HUDSON, OF RALBIGH, N. C., 


WHO TOOK THE NORTH CAROLINA 


PRIZE OFFERED BY THE GOVERNMNT FOR THE BEST EMERGENCY WAR GAR- 


DEN AND ITS CANNED PRODUCTS 


I have tried to keep down the over- 
head expense, over-stocking, etc., so 
as to have other things needed most. 

2. Economical and business meth- 
ods.—This deals with the practical 
methods of economy, keeping waste 
of labor, material, etc., to a minimum. 
The use of business principles, proper 
methods of cost accounting and farm 
records. 

Depreciation.—This is in special 
reference to farm machinery. By a 
close examination of this part of the 
book, I find it has been a very fre- 
quent mistake for farmers to buy 
expensive machinery, using it only a 
small portion of the year. Therefore 
a minimum interest on the investment 
is obtained. MADISON JONES. 

Greensboro, Ala. 





How a Texas Farmer Has Been 


Helped 


HE first farm book that I recall 

which really helped me was one is- 
sued by the Texas Industrial Con- 
gress about 1912. The title I believe 
was “Better Farming.” Till that time 
farm work meant only a life of drudg- 
ery to me. Colonel Exall showed me, 
through this .book, its beauties and 
that to really farm one must be intel- 
ligent and study improved methods as 
closely as any professional man. 

Next was The Progressive Farmer, 
and to its real everyday help, like a 
good hired man when the grass has 
nearly gotten you. The Progressive 
Farmer has been my greatest help 
and my most constant adviser. Every 





The value of these bulletins does 
not lie in the mere reading of them, 
but in reading and suiting the action 
to the word. Any farm book or bulle- 
tin should help any thoughtful farmer. 
The real value of the publication read 
is in the application to your own in- 
dividual farm. The first question | 
ask after reading a farm bulletin is, 
“Does this apply to my farm? If so, 
why? If not, why not?” 

It is one thing to read and another 
thing to understand. We should read 
with a spirit and an understanding. 
Use the dictionary when needed. 

LON ROBERTSON. 


Goin, Tennessee. 


Books and Bulletins That Have 
Helped a Louisiana Farm Woman 


R. POE’S books, “A Southerner in 
Europe” and “Where Half the 
World Is Waking Up,” may not be 
termed farm books altogether, but 
they have been of more help to us 
than any other books relative to 
farming, proving as they do what can 
be accomplished, causing us to be 
more deeply interested in improve- 
ments and the prevention of waste. 
The most helpful bulletins have 
been “Sanitation in the Rural Home,” 
enabling us to overcome many causes 
of diseases; those on canning and 
storing fruits and vegetables, and 
home curing of meat. All these have 
helped us to live well at home. Then 
the weekly market bulletin issued by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture at 
Baton Rouge gives us free advertising 
and enables us to secure better prices 
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for our surplus farm products than 
our home markets affords, besides 
helping us to secure what we need di- 
rectly from farmers. 

And we are glad to say that to The 
Progressive Farmer’s teaching is 
largely due the credit for our becom- 
ing interested in the various bulletins, 
and one who reads it alone cannot go 
far astray in farm management. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 

Many, La. 





Says Progressive Farmer Has 
Helped Him Most 


MONG all the farm journals, books 

and bulletins I have ever read, 
The Progressive Farmer has helped 
me most. Any information I want on 
farming, orchard and garden work I 
can always find in The Progressive 
Farmer. It carries a most complete 
and reliable line of advertising on 
farm implements, livestock and any 
thing the farmer needs. 

I think every farmer, landlord and 
tenant should take The Progressive 
Farmer. The housewife gs well as the 
farmer needs it, as it has a page for 
the farm women, giving helpful 
household hints, cooking recipes and 
“better ways of doing things.” In 
every way I think The Progressive 
Farmer is the best farm paper that 
travels the mail. 

L. C. COVINGTON. 

Rockingham, N. C. 





Puts The Progressive Farmer First 
HE Progressive Farmer comes to 
us each week and tells us what to 

do right now. The trouble with most 
farmers is they don’t have their work 
well planned ahead and often neglect 
important work until too late, and al- 
ways neglect small jobs that need do- 
ing now. 

This is where The Progressive 
Farmer gets in its best licks, telling 
us what to do right now. We take 
other farm papers, but if I had to 
limit my reading to one thing, I would 
take The Progressive Farmer. 

NAPOLEON J. BARNES. 

Furman, Ala. 


MY BEST PAYING FARM IM- 
PLEMENT 


VII.—The Stalk Cutter 

{In addition to the letters printed in our 
“Implement and Machinery Special’, we are 
printing under this heading (one a week) ten 
others farmers’ experience letters about im- 
plements and machines that should be more 
generally used in the South.] 

NDREW Jackson may have gotten 

the nickname, “Old Hickory,” with 
the persistent use of a hickory stick 
to break up his last year’s cotton 
stalks, for all I know to the contrary. 
But if I haven’t already earned that 
epithet, believe Uncle, I'll never get 
it. Too many concerns, some of 
which advertise in The Progressive 
Farmer, are making for sale an im- 
plement that does the work with the 
aid of two mules with so much more 
ease than I can with “old hickory” for 
me ever to swing it again. 

Being a one-horse farmer needn’t 
deter one, either, from getting the 
benefit of this implement, as one can 
do as we—a neighbor and myself— 
did: buy one together. 

Two other neighbors, one of whom 
had no further use for the cutter, 
offered it to us at a greatly reduced 
price, which we accepted. Of course 
it will seldom happen that a second- 
hand stalk cutter or other farm im- 
plement will be offered when a couple 
of one-horse farmers want to com- 
bine to purchase one; but the same 
plan should work just as well with 
a new one, and I am of the opinion 
that whenever possible anyone should 
purchase any kind of farm tool new, 
then you know what to expect, as you 
know what treatment it gets. 

However, we have gotten good ser- 
vice from our second-hand purchase, 
and wouldn’t do without one. 


R. M. McDANIEL. 





Butts, Ga. 

















Here We Are’’ 


6 _ ar 


Through remote French vil- 
lages resounds the unaccus- 
tomed tramp of American 
soldiers. But a little while ago 
and these men were in the 
quiet of their homes in a peace- 
ful country. Today, in a 
strange land, they are fac- 
ing the world’s bloodiest 
struggle. 


From our shores to the bat- 
tlefields of France are thou- 
sands of miles which must be 
bridged with ceaseless sup- 
plies to our troops. Every day 
calls for action here, no less 
than there. Cooperate! Sacri- 
fice! These are the watch- 
words sent over the land by 
the Government. 


In this national effort the Bell 
System has served with every 
other essential industry in 
order that communication, 
manufacture and transporta- 
tion may be kept at the peak 
of efficiency to provide the 
munitions, ordnance and 
supplies so urgently needed. 


Pershing at the tomb of 
America’s old time friend 
months ago reported, with true 
soldier eloquence, “Lafayette, 
here we are.” And it is for us 


of the great American democ- 
racy to rally all our might to 
the support of our army and 
our allies. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AWOD* TELEGRAPH: COMPANY 
| AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 





One System 





This canner complete with capping steel and all acce sorie 
5.75 each. Club of 8, $5.50 each. Club of 7, $4.93 eac “4 
Works tin cans or glass jars, in or out of doors; peng fruits, 
vegetables and meats, burns wood or coal, needs neither cook 
The fire box made in canner. Will last al- 


stove nor furnace. 
Made of best galvanized sheet steel throtigh- 


most a life time. 


out. Daily capacity 300 to 600 cans. Large enough for any 
family. : : 
April 14th, 1918 

Mrs. Gilliam, of W. Helena, Ark., writes: “‘I bought one last 


: = through Miss Edwards, Noble, La., 


and sO many here have 
geen my canner and want one like it.”” 


We have mutltiplie 
} ayer ag of customers all over the country pleased the same as 


this lady. Cans No. 2 size, $3.75; No. 8 size, $4.75 per hundred 
—packed in- cartons holding 125 ‘No. 2s or'100 No. 3’s. Will 
“mot break cartons. *rices. on cans subject’ to advance without 
notice. Shipping warehouses convenient to trade Freight or 


Cut-out this ad, 
plain phisping in- 
Guaranteed to ‘a perfect work or 


Order quik k. 
Give 


express charges next to nothing. 
send to us with full amount of order 
structions. Get a canner, 
money refunded, 


Farm Canning Machine Co. Dept. P. F. ee Miss. 


Boll Weevil Green ae Pays 
In Your Cotton? 


soil, saves fertilizer, prevents plant food es- 
caping. 
GRT A COPY OF OUR BOOYF New Seeder 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem a 


—_, sows clover, alfalfa, turnip, rape, timo- 
{IT was, eS you BEAT 


rye, wheat, oats, buckwheat, etc., any quanti- 

° ” Cheah, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 
With The Progressive Cloth, a2 
Farmer, one year, Paper, 1. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 

















ty per acre. 17 flat teeth cover seed thoroughly 
and mi dust mulch, leaving ground fiat. 
Saves seed and labor. Assures good crops. Ideal 
cultivator. Kills weeds. Im stock near your. 


Catalog free. 
Eureka Mower Co., 
Box 1234, Utica,N.Y 












Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Don’t try to garden this year with- 

t “Massey’s Garden Book.” Paper 
bound copy with The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.25. 




















Save your papers and get a binder. AS TREE: 5S ELST, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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HOW TO SELECT A DAIRY SIRE 


By TAIT BUTLER 


[This is No. 18 of a series of 52 articles on “How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.”’ 
Dairy Cows,” 


will appear next week.] 
t 





N FORM, it has been accepted for 
[nes years that “the sire is half 

the herd,” but in practice most 
dairymen have not shown by their ac- 
tions that their acceptance of this 
fact is more than formal lip service. 

If it be true that a high-producing 
cow is more likely to reproduce her 
dairy qualities through her sons than 
through her daughters, and there is 
some evidence tending to show that 
it is true, then the dairy sire under 
usual conditions is more than half the 
herd. 

If we accept all these facts, it does 
not necessarily follow, as some have 
supposed, that one can afford to pay 
a price for a bull which anywhere 
near approaches the value of the 
cows in the herd. The risks of loss 
by death and incapacity are larger 
and the uncertainty as to the quali- 
ties of the bull are greater, but if we 
accept the fact that the bull is half 
the herd, it most certainly follows 
that we should be willing to pay more 
for the dairy sire and take more care 
in his selection than has been the 
case in the past. 


The Difference in Value of Two Bulls 


E CANNOT refrain from here 
giving an example of the differ- 
ence in the values of bulls when used 
in a dairy herd. Eckles, in his “Dairy 
Cattle and Milk Production,” gives 
the following striking illustration of 
the difference in value of two bulls 
used in the same dairy herd. This 
comparison is based an actual re- 
cords, and there is no guessing at the 
facts: Twelve daughters of one pure- 
bred Jersey bull, with a total of 67 
lactation periods, are compared with 
66 lactation periods of their dams. 
The daughters show an average in- 
crease of 1,410 pounds of milk and 66 
pounds of butter fat per lactation per- 
iod over the average of their dams. 
Another pure-bred bull of the same 
breed used in the same herd had four 
daughters the record of which for 26 
lactation periods is compared with 23 
lactation periods of their dams. The 
daughters averaged 1,009 pounds of 
milk and 18 pounds of butter fat per 
lactation period less than their dams. 


Now, if a herd of 30 daughters of 
the first bull are compared with 30 
daughters of the other bull, for 
a period of six years, the aver- 
age period of usefulness of a cow, 
the daughters of the first bull would 
produce 250,000 pounds more milk 
than their mothers; while the daugh- 
ters of the other bull would produce 
over 180,000 pounds less milk than 
their mothers. Counting milk at $2 
per hundred, the daughters of the 
first bull in six years would produce 
milk worth over $8,600 more than that 
produced by the 30 daughters of the 
inferior bull. 

Such illustrations might be given in 
large numbers. There is nothing un- 
usual in this proof of the difference in 
the value of pure-bred dairy bulls of 
any breed, and given an equal oppor- 
tunity. 

A good bull may therefore easily be 
worth many thousands of dollars, 
while an inferior one used in a good 
dairy herd may result in the loss of 
thousands of dollars. 

But how is the good dairy bull to be 
selected? As conditions now exist in 
this country, the difficulties in select- 
ing a dairy sire are great. In many 
cases after all has been done which it 
seems practicable to do there is 
much uncertainty as to whether the 
bull selected will prove good or bad. 
It is conceded that a good bull can- 
not be selected with certainty on his 
individual form. Something can be 
done on this line, and no one should 
ignore individual dairy type in select- 
ing a bull to use in a dairy herd; but 
individual form is less important than 


pedigree, if by pedigree is meant the 
dairy and breeding qualities of the 
ancestors composing the pedigree. 

3ut two bulls of the same breeding, 
that is of the same breed, of the same 
family and even close relatives of the 
same family, like full brothers, will 
vary in their abilities to improve the 
herd or transmit the high dairy qual- 
ities of their ancestors. 


What does all this mean? It simply 
means that there is no way of judg- 
ing a dairy sire by which uncertainty 
or risk can be taken out of the case 
except by the performance of his 
daughters. But the average dairy bull 
is purchased when young and untried 
and sold to avoid inbreeding or be- 
cause he becomes large or bad-tem- 
pered, before there has been time to 
learn whether his daughters are better 
than or inferior to their mothers. The 
only real test of a dairy sire is wheth- 
er his daughters are better than their 
mothers. If they are not, he is too 
expensive to use if obtained for noth- 
ing, while if his daughters are better 
than their mothers he is valuable in 
proportion to this improvement of his 
daughters over their mothers. This 
may mean that he is worth a few hun- 
dred dollars or it may mean that he 
is worth thousands of dollars, accord- 
ing as the superiority af his daugh- 
ters over their dams is small or great. 

If this be true a tried bull, one that 
has demonstrated his ability to get 
daughters better than their mothers, 
should not be sacrificed, and when 
such a bull can be purchased he is 
worth much more than a young bull. 
But such a bull cannot usually be 
bought. In the first place, records are 
not generally kept so that his value 
can be determined, and if they have 
been kept such a sire is not usually 
for sale. Bulls are usually sold be- 
fore there has been time to learn of 
their breeding qualities. If they are 
inferior the damage has been done, 
while if they are superior bulls the 
knowledge comes too late, after they 
have been sold occasionally to another 
breeder but much more frequently to 
the butcher. Some advise that a 
young bull be selected with all the 
care possible and only used on a few 
cows of known quality until his 
daughters are old enough to show his 
value, and a high yearly average pro- 
duction is of more value than a few 
extremely high producing daughters 
for short periods. This is a slow and 
expensive method, but the only safe 
or economical one to employ when a 
young untried bull is introduced into 
a herd of good dairy cows. If the 
herd is only of average quality and 
care is taken in selecting the bull, 
there is a good chance of getting a 
bull that will improve the herd. The 
average man will buy a young bull 
and should, therefore, do all practica- 
ble to secure one that will improve 
the quality of the herd. 


Some Characteristics to Look For 


OF COURSE, this bull should be 
pure-bred, of one of the special 
dairy breeds and the same breed, the 
blood of which is strongest in the cows 
of the herd. In fact, the new bull should 
be of the same family or blood lines 
as the old one, especially if the old 
bull has produced desirable results. 
The changing or crossing of breeds is 
a mistake in all cases and cannot be 
too strongly condemned. Moreover, 
the selling of a good bull because he 
has become large or of bad disposi- 
tion, or to avoid breeding him to his 
daughters is usually a mistake. If the 
daughters are grades and are decided- 
ly better than their mothers, they 
should be bred back to their sire, un- 
less they possess some important de- 
fect which might be increased by such 
inbreeding. 
(Concluded on page 26, column 3) 
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TOTHE & 
GRAIN SACK ‘es 


dt Saves the Farmer's Thresh Bill 





Ask for the Records Made 


| One Bushel of Grain 
Ke pt Out of the Stack 
is Worth 10 Bushels 


that poor separation puts in. 
When a Red River Special 
makes money byre-threshing 
the straw that other makes 
are through with, it shows 
just the kind of work it does 
when first on the job. 

Full sacks—empty stacks, that’s 
Red River Special separation, and 
it is done the first time through. 
It’s the ‘‘Man Behind the Gun’”’ 
that does the business by BEAT- 
ING OUT the grain. 

No buyer or user of threshing 
machinery is protecting his own 
best interests unless he is fully in- 
formed as to the Red River 
Special Line. Write the Nichols 
& Shepard Co., at Battle Creek, 

or any branch house, anda big 
catalog, with latest money-mak- 
ing developments for thresher- 
men will be sent you free. 

The selection of the best is easy 
when you know the facts, 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


tn Continuous Business Since 1848 
Builders exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Thres' 
































ers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 
Battle Creek Michigan 










































MEYER 


oo ELEVATOR 


Made strongest—Lasts longest 
Wastes less arein. Elevates 
Ww , Oats or Ea: r Corn, o 0 


on 1 





horse power or engine. Sold 
Direct to the Farmer. 

SET IN YOUR CRIB BE- 
PORE YOU PAY ONE CENT 


Catalog mowtee 7 styles, also 













“ Crib Plans free. Write today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 294 MORTON, ILL. 













Ae 8 
Write for Greatest money — 

fing fence bargain book ever printed. 

fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALV FANG * - 

IZED Wire. Resists rust longest. Also - 

Gatesand Barb Wire. Low Factory Prices. Freight 

Prepaid. Witte for free fence book and spuple to tent, 

THE 5 ROWN FENCE & WIRE ‘c 
Ocept. 83 



















Cleveland, Ohie 
FENCE~ FACTORY th, 


Before you buy get our cata- 


log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, give you 
taples. save you money. Barb 
fence, at money saving 
~ East Birmingham tron 

















40styles and sizes 

for every purpose. 
Catalog free 

COLLIN Ss PLOW COMPANY 

ene St., Quincy, iil. 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest mea 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stumped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicage 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 


writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of advertising it carries.” 


| 


| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK } 
BE 





SURE to see that the cultivator | 
doesn’t go too deep. 


Have you bought your nitrate of 
| soda for top-dressing corn and cot- | 
ton? 

| 

Each week brings us nearer water- 
melon time—for the farmer who looks 
ahead! 

Are you working intelligently to- | 
ward that “5 bushels more per acre” 





| all demand cultivation at once 


In your corn crop? 


good plan to try to 
so that they won’t 


mig 
the 


It’s a 
get in 


hty 


crops 


Look over the fruit trees for water 
sprouts pull off any that 
started to grow since pruning. 


If flower boxes have not already 
been made for the porch, have the 
handy-man make some at once. 


and have 


Be sure you have plenty of summer 
legume seed—peas, beans, and pea- 


nuts—for seeding all stubble land. 








| planting 


It’s about time to make a second 
of most standard garden 


vegetables. Keep up the succession. 


When tomato plants are attacked | 
by flea-beetles, spray the plants with 


Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of 
lead. 
Every interested farmer should 


write the United States Department 
of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 921—“The Principles of Liming 
Soils.” It is just out. 


If you haven’t a copy of Farmers’ 


3ulletin No. 734—“Fly Traps and 
Their Operation,” better ask for this 
publication when you write for the 
one on liming soils. Start also fight- 
ing flies before they become numer- 
ous. 


In order to keep bunch grapes from 
rotting, spray them with Bordeaux 
mixture as soon as they have set. Do 


| not wait till symptoms of this disease 


| 


| 


appear, but take “a stitch in time.” 


If the lawn mower hasn't been 
started, do it at once and then keep 
}it going. This will cut the weeds 


while they are young and thus dis- 


| courage their growth—which is abso- 


| run if the boys and girls—as well as 
| the old folks—take Saturday after- 
noons off for purpose of recreation. 








lutely necessary in order to have a 


pretty lawn. 


Even in these war times, we believe 
more work will be done in the long 


Uncle Sam recognizes the necessity 
of play in keeping his army fit and 
we should follow his example. 


This is the time of year when the 
more commonly needed blacksmith 
tools will almost pay for themselves 
in a month or two. There is always 
‘something to repair about the time | 
you are ready to start an important 
job, and if you do not have the neces- 
sary tools, much time is lost. 


Everything possible should be done 
to increase the efficiency of farm la- 
bor. Three horses to a 16-inch plow 
will turn at least a half-acre more 
land per day than will two horses to 
a 12-inch plow yet it will take no 
more man-power. “More horse-power 
and machinery and less man-power” 
should be the aim of every 
this year. 


farmer | 
' 





WOULD NOT DO WITHOUT THE | 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





I enclose $1 in payment of a renewal of my 
subscription for another year. I find The 
Progressive Farmer contains more reliable 
information than any other farm publication | 
I have ever read, and I would not do with- | J 
out it.—G. E. Shand, Richland County, 8. C. | 

DEPENDENT 


“So you want to get exempted. Have you 
anyone dependent on you?” 

“Oh, yaas, suh; suah, sah. My wife, she | 
depends on me, sah, to carry her wash home, 
sah.’’—Baltimore American, 


PT TTT e ll Lee 












































Improves Property 


Spend money for permanent improvements to your house 
and get the comforts and en*oyment that your present 
prosperity entitles you to. Land value~ have increased 
about 100% in the last five years. Js your home modernized to 
keep up with this increase in value? Do you still shiver in a drafty, 
damp house with old fashioned methods of heating? 


IDEAL heat is best economy 


There is no use tryingt make yourself believe that wasteful, old 
fashioned heating is economy—for how often do you hear of it 
cesulting in illness, overwork and discouragement? 


HERICAN [DEAL 


Heat the whole house with least fuel—burn the cheaper fuels of your locality. 
IDEAL Boilers will do it and are scientifically made to extract the greatest heat 
for warming the whole house like one room. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators never wear or rust out—they last 
longer than the building and are the far sighted investment for family health and 
comfort and conserving fuel. 


Easily put in any farm house 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators come in sizes to fit any cottage or 
farm house. Cellar or water pressure 
not necessary. Thousands of farm 
houses are so equipped. Cut down the 
work in your household and give your 
family IDEAL heating with its fuel sav- 
ings and cleanliness. 

Write for complete catalog free. 
‘‘Ideal Heating” is full of pic- 
tures and information telling 
all about radiator heating. Get 
it at once—noobligation to buy. 


Write to 





— 
An IDEAL Boiler and American Radiators beat 
this Farm ome, saving fuel every year and 
giving the family a mild, balmy temperature ia 
all weathers — thousands like this in every State. 


“tres No exclusive AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY Department B23 
$5665404O50590000044 


This big bicycle book free 























Filled with wonderfully low prices 





be~* tatoos ideas in bicycles and acc ssories described and illustrated 


for through the 48 interesting pages filled with bargains. 

as Bee Fe 5 chews in their smallest “detail and illustrated a 
rising book crowded with bicycles and accesso’ 

One that your friends will wanttober- 

~ A ik that saves your money 

on every page. 













Brady” 


striking natural colors. A surp 










s Ws We 


Gainsboro. -shown in the illus- 
Bt cles in all pe oo aeaeen wor 
= oped Motorbike Junior--built ly ai Bye 
to $38.75 } Ey BPRS heel and 
“— Completely equipped, $29.50 


















3 book 
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y have And rom t =o ~~4 i 
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D ON’ y ie forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, 31.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 06 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.060 
Ten years, 520 reeeved $5.00—less than tc. per cope. 


‘ 
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WORK FOR MAY WITH ORCHARD AND TRUCK CROPS 


By. L. A. Niven 











HE cultivation of the orchard is 
just as important as the cultiva- 
tion of such crops as cotton and 
While fruit trees may be able 





corn. 
to stand rougher treatment in the 
way of lack of 
cultivation than 
would such crops 
as cotton and 
corn, yet to get 
the best results 
all round it is of 
no less import- 
ance than the cul- 
tivation of the 
_— field crops. Keep 
a up the cultivation 


until mid-summer at least. Of course 
in young orchards, where crops are 
grown, the cultivation given these 
crops will be almost sufficient, but 
don’t neglect the spaces that must be 
left uncultivated where the trees take 
up the space. At least keep free from 
weeds, preferably by chopping down 
with a hoe. Do not cultivate close 
enough to knock the bark off the 
trees with the single trees, because 
this is punishment of a most severe 
kind for all fruit trees, especially 
young ones. 
x * * - 

Look well to the spraying of both 
peaches and apples, as well as grapes 
and other fruit. Peaches should have 
been thoroughly sprayed with the 
self-boiléd lime-sulphur wash, along 
with 1% pounds arsenate of lead to 50 
gallons of water, about 10 days after 
the blossoms fell, in order to keep the 
worms out of the fruit. Then about 
three weeks after the first spraying, 
the operation should be repeated in 
order to catch any of the stray 
worms that might be hatching at this 
late date, and also to check brown 
rot. Then anywhere from three to 
four weeks before time for the 





peaches to ripen give another spray- 
ing with the self-boiled lime-sulphur 
wash, omitting the arsenate of lead, 
as this is not needed at this late date. 
Of course the varieties of 
peaches, like Mayflower and some of 
the others, will ripen before this last 
spraying is needed. But certainly the 
later varieties, like Elberta, etc., will 
need it. 


eariier 


/” bad * 


If lice trouble the peach and apple 
leaves, spray with kerosene emulsion. 
This spray mixture must be applied 
very carefully, because if put on too 
strong it will injure the foliage. The 
water, soap and oil must be thor- 
oughly ‘mixed, and to do this soft wa- 
ter must be used. Rain water is us- 
ually best for this purpose, but if 
this cannot be obtained and water is 
hard, it can be softened by using a 
little borax in it. Mix this solution 
by cutting in thin slices a half pound 
of soap and putting this, in connec- 
tion with one quart of kerosene oil, 
into one gallon of water. Heat the 
water first, and dissolve the soap in 
it. Then pour in the kerosene and 
stir thoroughly. Keep up the stirring 
until the water and oil do not separ- 
ate when some of it is taken out and 
allowed to stand for a few minutes. 
It usually requires heating something 
like half an hour. To the above mix- 
ture add 2% gallons of water, which 
will give a 7 per cent solution, or one 
strong enough to use on the leaves of 
fruit trees. 


x * O* 
Plant lice are soft-bodied insects 
and a soap solution itself will kill 


them, and many folks prefer to use, 
just a soap solution instead of the 
kerosene emulsion. To make this so- 
lution, dissolve a pound of soap in 
eight or nine gallons of water. This 
can be used on very tender foliage, 


where the kerosene emulsion might 
do harm. 
7 * a. 

The apples should have been spray- 
ed immediately after the blossoms 
fell with either Bordeaux mixture or 
the summer strength of lime-sulphur, 
along with 2 to 2% pounds of arsen- 
ate of lead to 50 gallons. This spray 
is for preventing worms getting into 


the apples. About three weeks later 
repeat this spraying, and seven to 
eight weeks after the petals have 
fallen give a thorough spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, in which 


2 pounds of arsenate of lead has been 
mixed to each 50 gallons. This is to 
get the worms also, and to prevent 
scab and bitter rot. It is very impor- 
tant to apply this Bordeaux, because 
scab and bitter rot are two of the 
worst enemies of apples. Then two 
or three weeks after this spraying 
give another application of Bordeaux 
mixture alone, and usually it will be 
found best to repeat this last spray- 
ing two or three weeks later. 
a 

Don’t let the bugs and the blight 
scare you off in the Irish potato field. 
We have heard many folks say that 
they wouldn’t mind growing Irish po- 
tatoes if it wasn’t for bugs, when the 
truth about the proposition is that of 
all the insects that we have to con- 
tend with, none is probably more 
easily controlled than the Irish pota- 
to bug. Keep in mind that it is the 
soft bugs that do the eating, and not 
the grown bugs. The spraying should 
commence as the potatoes 
are two or three inches high and con- 
tinued every ten days or two weeks 
until the potatoes are ready for har- 
vesting. Use Bordeaux mixture, and 
mix 3 pounds of arsenate of lead 
paste with each 50 gallons of the Bor- 
deaux. Bordeaux is to prevent blight. 
We don’t hear as much about the 
blight as we do the bugs, but often if 
does more damage. The Bordeaux is 
comparatively inexpensive, and inas- 
much as it can be put on at the same 


soon: as 
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GET THE 
STYLEPLUS HABIT 


Enjoy the reliable, stylish 
clothes of moderate price 


Once a man-gets the Styleplus habit he 
continues to choose these clothes. 


He acquires a taste for the touches of 
style that only the master designer can 


He takes pride in his appearance—resux- 
ing from the Styleplus combination of style, 
reliable fabrics, good tailoring. 
to buy his clothes under the Styleplus plan— 
the moderate known price for each grade. 


And he likes 


Concentrating great volume on each grade, we produce 
a style and a quality truly exceptional at the prices. 
“the most for your money,’’ visit the Styleplus Store. 
know the price before you go into the store! 


To get 
You 


Look for the Styleplus Label in the coat. 
$21—Green Label. 


$25— Red Label. 








Styleplus distributors will sell Styleplus Clothes $17 
(black label) as long as their supplies of this grade last. 








Write us (Dept. W) for free copy of ““The Styleplus Book.”* 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
SES A MOAN NR IB TIED 
Styleplus Clothes 

$21 ann$25_ 
ges AL 
Each grade the same price the nation over 
AMERICA’S ONLY KNOWN-PRICED CLOTHES 


Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md, 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


time, the poison is being put on to 
kill the bugs, by all means use it. 
* * * 


Often the potato bug attacks the 
tomato. It can be sprayed in the 
same way as the Irish potato with 
the same material. Use the Bordeaux 
also, as this has a tendency to keep 
the plants free from various kinds of 
fungous diseases. Plant lice on any 
of the vegetables can be gotten rid of 
by spraying with the solution of soa; 
emulsion or kerosene emulsion, di- 
rections for making this being given 


above. Potato bugs often attack the 
eggplant. Spray this just the same 
as the potatoes. 


a * * 


Put in a great crop of sweet pota- 
toes this year, and begin right now 
making provision for a curing house. 
The greatest drawback to the whole 
sweet potato business is that of keep- 
ing them through the winter, and this 
can be done at very little expense by 
properly storing and curing. Those 
who do not know how to properly 
store and cure, can easily get this in- 
formation by writing The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

“= « 

In marketing Irish potatoes, be 
careful to grade properly. We have 
often seen potato growers, after dig- 
ging the crop, dump the whole thing 
into barrels, big, little and all, and 
send along to market. Invariably 
when this is done the price received 
is lower than if they had been pro- 
perly graded. Let the standard No 
1 contain only the potatoes that are 
size, and free from 
undue amount of bruises or 
Then market the second as seconds, 
and the culls as culls. It will take a 
little extra work to do this, of course, 
but it will be worth while when con- 
sidered from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents. 


of average any 


scab, 


x * * 

The truck grower will find it well 
worth his while to make a second 
planting of tomatoes. The early set 
plants will nearly always cease tq 
bear by late summer. A second set- 
ting made during May will be found 
well worth while, and even a third 
setting made in June will be found 
desirable in most instances. Toma- 
toes are almost always plentiful in 
the middle of the summer, but in late 
summer and fall they are often scarce 
and high-priced, and truckers should 
keep this point in mind, as now is the 
time to plan for having tomatoes in 
late summer and early fall. 

x * * 

The trucker will do well to plant 
this year an abundance of such crops 
as black-eyed peas, lima beans, soy 
beans, etc. The soy bean has recently 
become quite important for eating 
purposes, and the bush butter bean 


or lima bean is probably more im- 


pertant now than ever before. In re- 
tail stores in the large towns and ci- 
ties, the past winter these sold for 20 
cents a pound. Black-eyed peas al- 
ways sell well in late winter, and 
there is no reason why an abundance 
of them shouldn’t be grown by our 
truckers right here in the South. 
Large quantities of them are brought 
all the way from California here to 
the South and sold during the winter. 
Let’s grow them here at home. 
* 

A large crop of pole beans should 
be put in, with the idea of canning 
those that cannot be profitably mar- 
keted fresh. With the food situation 
so acute, it is highly important to 
grow an abundance of all of these 
things and market such as can be 
marketed profitably fresh, and then 
can the surplus for winter use in 


the home, or for selling. It is far 
more difficult now than ever before 
to have stuff shipped in, and the 


home products will have that much 
advantage over the products grown 
and canned in other sections of the 
country. So let’s make ready, not 


only for enough of these products for 
home use and to meet the demand for 
fresh produce, but enough to have 
considerable surplus to can. 
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Vegetables 


The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture rec- 
ommends that you rid your seeds and 
soil of infection before planting, with 
the greatest known disinfectant— 


d ‘OR: MELD HYD 


It prevents scab and black-leg 
chet attacks Nese ond other vegetables. 
It guards against onion rot and onion 
smut and smu cucumber root rot. 
It prevents mou in celery, lettuce, 
parsnips and other covered seeds when 
omg to the beds before planting. 

int bottle of our Formaldehyde 
a 5 cents, Big scientific book with 
full directions sent free upon request. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK} 




































are making good money takin, 
orders for “Ranger’”’ bicycles an 
bicycles tires and sundries. 
You are privile 






admiring 
# induced to 
through you 


rial agreement. 


Pactory-to-Rider 
bie: cle (on our factory 


‘Jour expense and no charge is made 


“jfor the use of machine during trial. 


y for t 


ei 


particulars 


RiderAgents Wanted 


Boys and young men everywhere 






efits to select the 
particulare stries oO monger bicycle you 


ays 
Svtenes can be 2° easily 
lace their orders 
every Ranger sold 
takes with it our 5-year guar- 
antee and the famous 30-Day 


Every purchaser 


ia fre 
wh boteeate rieee, terme = 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. \\ 79 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





A Genuine ‘ 


2 a Month Buys ‘ 
KIMBALL ORGAN | 





At Factory Prices 
FRE : pm . 


by our new Diagram 
— if you write 
at once. 

We will send them te 
reliable people any- 
where,onour ome 
an, 


ry in 
the Lyme Kimball system ane we A 
saves you $2S to $50 on strictlyfirst-class organs. 


Send for Money-Saving Plan and Free Catalog 

Under no circumstances can you afford to buy or 
consider any other organ until you have our money- 
saving Proposition. Our rhalf-century’s smanofecturing 
W.W. KIMBALL co... 3885 Kimball Hall, Chicago 

Please send me FREE your 1917 Organ Catalog, fac- 

















we distributing pricesand the Nation’s Home Song” 
words and music FREE. 

NAME 

CITY. STATE 

ST. or R. F. D 




















are interested in Better Water Facilities for you homé and farm, 
and grain, and Easy Dours for 
telling 


all about MYERS 
ag Tose and Door 
142 


you 

(abs Methods for Unloading your ha 
buildi: write us for interesting 

Vana and Hay 


Wee Sh So Re you ate sure of solldaction Ask yur dealer 








EEMYERS & BRO Asn ands Sei 





'f you would have a better neighborhood 
a get neighbors to work together along a)l 
eful lines, read “‘How Farmers Coéperate 
d Double Profits,” 











| of the 


| bunch varieties. 


lcorn at the last cultivation, 


Legume, Forage and Pasture Crops 


—Work for This Week and Next 

r. ANT plenty of peanuts for the 
hogs 

Plant a big acreage of corn, for 

corn is practically certain to be high- 

priced for the next twelve months. 





Shell the peanuts before planting. 

Doing so will mean quicker germina- 

tion, better stands and economy 6f 
nel 

seed, 


Make 
crop of some kind after every acre of 
small grain. Lespedeza, beans, 
cowpeas and peanuts are all good, and 
the matter of making a selection must 
largely be determined by local condi- 
tions and circumstances. 


SOV 


In the Upper South, we would aim | 


to get velvet beans, even the earliest 
varieties, planted not later than May 
15. In the Central and Lower South 
plantings of the Early Speckled and 
Osceola varieties made as late as June 
1 may, with autumn frosts coming at 
an average date, be depended upon to 
mature seed. 


Use plenty of seed in planting vel- 
vet beans. Where corn will make no 
more than 15 or 20 bushels per acre, a 
good crop of velvet beans may easily 
equal the corn crop in feeding value, 
and in addition the vines furnish 
much valuable nitrogen and humus- 
making material for the soil. We pre- 
fer in seeding beans to use about two 
pecks per acre, putting the beans in 
every row of corn. 


We are sure that as a general thing 
peanuts are not planted thick enough. 
Especially is this true with the small 
We would aim to put 
these in rows just as narrow as can 
be conveniently cultivated—not wider 
than 30 to 36 inches, and 6 to 10 inches 
in the drill. planting means 
more plants per acre and consequent- 
ly heavier yields. 


Close 


In planning to put a crop after the 


small grain, don’t overlook the fact 
that the ground is liable to get very 
hard soon after the grain 1s taken off 
unless plowed immediately. In case 
work is very pressing, a disk harrow 
run over the stubble just as soon as 


the plows can get to it. 


the increasing 
and soy beans, 


Cowpeas, despite 
popularity velvet 
lespedeza and peanuts, have an im- 
portant place on many farms. As a 
hay crop after oats, as a grazing crop 
for hogs, and as a crop to plant in 
peas are 
excellent. In addition, they have an 
added advantage in that they are one 
very best of human foods. 


of 


With corn at $1.50 to $2 a bushel, 
75 to 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 


soda will usually pay well on all soils 
incapable of making over 15 or 20 
bushels per acre. Don’t forget, how- 
| ever, that to be of most value the 
| nitrate of soda should be applied 
moderately early —preferably when 
the corn is not over three or four 
feet high. 

If you haven’t a good permanent 


| 
| 


} as 


pasture, right now 
any to start one. Prepare the land 
and put out the Bermuda roots now, 
and then next fall white clover, 
followed by lespedeza the following 
February or March. These three form 
a combination that can hardly be iim- 
proved upon in the Cotton Belt. 


SOW 


If you already, have a 
pasture, are you sure that 
ishing a maximum amount of 
for your livestock—that it 
growing g and clovers instead 
of bushes, briers.and weeds? If you 
are not entirely sure of this, now’s the 
time to clean out these non-dividend- 
paying pastures. The grubbing hoe 
and the mowing machine plus some 
muscle and grit will do the job. 


permanent 
it is furn- 
grazing 
is busy 


rasses 





“Don't guess; get busy and find cout.” 


your plans to have a legume | 


is as good a time | 





ee | the grain is off will form a mulch and | 
keep the land from getting hard until 
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Mean More Mileage 


Note how these sturdy shoulders brace the tread. They 
distribute road wear evenly over the entire wearing surface. 
Friction can't center in one spot to quickly grind through 
to the fabric. Shoulders of feeth~s special patented 
feature—give Ajax Tires more rubber me be ag it should be 
—more tread on the road. 


237 Race Triumphs 


Shoulders of Strength, most of all, are the-reason Ajax 
Tires are the Dirt Track Champions of America. Dare- 
devil race drivers, using Ajax Tires, in 1917 won sweeping 
victories in 237 grinding dirt track races at state fairs from 
Texas to Massachusetts. They win on the roads you 
drive on. 


97% Owners’ Choice 


The careful tire buyer knows Ajax Tires, with more 
tread on the road, will increase his tire mileage. That's 
why 97% of Ajax annual output is chosen by car owners 
to replace other tires that came on their cars. 

The Ajax line is complete—headed by the famous Road 
King—a monarch in quality, a democrat in service. Guar- 
anteed in Writing 5,000 Miles. 
Investigate Ajax Tubes. 

Look up the nearest Ajax dealer. 
Write for free booklets. 

AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


1796 Broadway, New York 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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Service in War 
Service in Peace 


“Serve the Public” 


The Southern Express Company is endeavoring to the 
full extent of its facilities to render prompt and effi- 
cient express service, in spite of war conditions. 
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TEE 






The co-operation of the shipping public to gain this 
end is sought. The indulgence of the shipping public 
is asked for delays incident to conditions beyond our 
control. 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


“Serve the Public’’ 
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When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’ 








Farm Work For May 


By T. B. Parker 








_o who know anything about 
soils know that our average South- 
ern soils are not as rich in available 
plant foods as are the great corn and 
wheat belts of our 
country. We also 
know that it takes 
plant food to 
make crops, and 
when we continue 
to cultivate land 
without adding 
plant food to it 
that it grows poor- 
er with each crop 

MR. PARKER taken from it. We 
also know that when manure is added 
to the land, or clover, cowpeas, soy 
beans, velvet beans, etc., are grown 
on the land and turned under the soil 
is improved and gives to us larger 
crops. Let us not forget this fact in 
our farm practice. If we have not 
done so before let us begin with this 
year now, to lay the foundation for 
larger crops next year and all the 
years to follow. To do this will bring 
to the farmers of the South the great- 





est victory they have ever exper- 
ienced. The victory that will make 
our farmers free from the oppression 
of mortgages, exorbitant time prices, 
etc. Prepare now for putting in all 
the cowpeas, soy beans, velvet beans, 
etc., that you can. 
* * 7 

It is not too late to change plans if 
your acreage allotted to corn, pota- 
toes, sorghum, peas, soy beans, and 
other food and feed crops is not 
enough to meet your requirements 
with ordinary crop yields. If you 
have any doubt in this respect, give 
the food and feed crops the benefit 
of it. 

* * * 

Of course much corn has already 
been planted, but if necessary the 
acreage can be increased by reducing 
that intended for cotton or tobacco 
and putting it in other crops. Many of 
our progressive farmers are planting 
their corn in rows six feet apart, 
planting it from twelve inches to 
twenty inches apart in the drill, and 
planting a row of soy beans or cow- 


peas in the middle between the-rows 


Tests have been made with 
planting compared 
rows three 


of corn. 
this method of 
with corn planted in 
and one-half to four feet apart, 
with the results that corn in the 
wider rows gave a larger yield of 
corn, and also a good yield of cow- 
peas or soy beans in addition. 

Nor is this all. The cowpeas, soy 
beans or velvet beans will furnish a 
lot of valuable feed for hogs or cat- 
tle after the corn is harvested, or if 
not cut for hay nor grazed off, they 
will furnish to the land a great quan- 
tity of nitrogen taken from the air, 
about 53 pounds per ton of dry cow- 
pea vine, 50 pounds per ton of soy 
beans and 50 pounds per ton of velvet 
beans. Or each ton of either of the 
above plowed under will give to the 
land more nitrogen than a ton of 8-3 
commercial fertilizer, or more nitro- 
gen than is contained in a corn crop, 
stalks and ears of 30 bushels, a large 
per cent of which is taken from the 
air. It also adds vast quantities of 
vegetable matter which is so badly 
needed in most of our upland soils. 

* * * 

The weeder or a light harrow 
should start soon after the corn is 
planted even before it comes. up, so 
as to break any crust that may have 





You Buy Tires 
on Faith 


The average automobile owner knows 
little about the manufacture of pneu- 
matic tires; about fabrics, rubbers, 
cures, and the like. 


In the absence of actual knowledge of 
the article, he buys tires on faith—faith 
in the manufacturer, in his honesty, 
in his ability, and in his willingness 
to give value. 


That is why Hanes Tires have met 
with such sudden and substantial suc- 


CeSsS. 


as manufacturers. 
Write for price list and information 


folder. 





People have faith in the Hanes 


HANES TIRES 


Hanes Tires in all standard types and sizes. 
Hanes Tubes are equally as good. 


The Hanes Rubber Company 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 








.have a complete fertilizer in 
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formed and to kill 
sprouting stage. 

Breaking the crust and destroying 
the young weeds conserve moisture 
and plant food for the use of the 
corn. 


weeds in the 


* * * 

The finishing of the planting of cot- 
ton should be pushed as rapidly as 
possible. To make a full growth it 
requires as long a season as possi- 


ble. Let the weeder or light har- 
row start over that also, soon 
after it is planted. This advice is 


given, pre-supposing that the land 
was put in good condition before the 
cotton was planted and that it will be 
safe to run a weeder or harrow over 
it. Do not be afraid to use fertilizers 
liberally this year. It now looks like 
prices will continue high on corn, 
cotton, hay, etc., for another year or 
more, notwithstanding the heavy de- 
cline in cotton the middle of April. 
* * * 

Velvet beans should be planted as 
soon as danger of frost is over. They 
require a full season to make their 
growth. They are fine soil-improvers 
and make the largest growth, where 
conditions suit them, of any of our 
legumes. Use from 200 to 400 pounds 
15 per cent acid phosphate per acre 
at time of planting. Plant in rows 
with corn two beans to every three or 
four feet. They will run over the 
corn, which will hold them up. 

* * * 

Plant soy beans from May 1 to July. 
They are hardier and will stand more 
cold than either cowpeas or velvet 
beans, and will also stand more water. 
They are a valuable crop for hay, 
grazing or for soil improvement. 
Plant from four to five beans in a hill 
every twelve inches when planting 
in the six-foot corn middles. Use fer- 
tilizers as suggested for velvet beans. 
One per cent of ammonia in the fer- 
tilizer would make either crop grow 
off faster and might pay. 

*x* * * 

For best results cowpeas, especially 
in the Upper South, should not be 
planted before the middle of May or 
until the nights get warmer. In a 
great many localities there is consid- 
erable cowpea wilt. It is a waste of 
seed to plant peas on such land. In- 
stead of planting peas, plant soy 
beans or velvet beans. 

x ok x 

Set sweet potato plants as fast as 
they are large enough and well root- 
ed. They should be set on small 
ridges from three to three and one- 
half feet apart and the plants about 
sixteen to eighteen inches apart on 
the ridge. Under present conditions 
I advise 600 to 800 pounds per acre of 
a 8-3-3 fertilizer. I would prefer 8 
per cent potash if we could get it. It 
is well to dip the roots in water and 
rub in dry dirt, not clay, or water at 
the time of setting, and set late in the 
afternoon unless there is a good sea- 
son. If the ridges have been plowed 
up a few days in advance, it is bet- 
ter. They will have settled and mois- 
ture risen in them. The potato crop 
is too valuable as human food and as 
a hog feed to be neglected. 

* * * 

This is the month to sow sorghum 
seed for syrup. My experience is 
that light land makes a finer quality 
of syrup than heavy land will make. 
Also I like to have it thick enough 
that the stalks will not grow so large. 
I would rather have stalks not over 
an inch in diameter. Sorghum should 
the 
Coastal Plains or on sandy soil, about 
400 to 500 pounds per acre of an 8-3-3. 
In the Piedmont section an 8-3 fertil- 
izer may answer. The soil there has 
more potash in it than the Coastal 
Plain or sandy soils. 

* * * 

It will be well to plant.a few water- 
melons and cantaloupes to extend the 
season. They are both mighty nice 
after the main crop is gone. But do 
not plant them in the cotton field or 
corn field or in the potato field. Give 
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HAY PRESSES 


$87.90 vamouiea $119 on wren 


LIGHTEST STRONGEST 
id FASTEST 








Farmers all over Dixie are praising this 
press. They say this is one of the best one and 
two-horse Hay Presses ever made. It is full 
circle, double-stroke, light draft and guaran- 
teed to please you. “Write fer our catalog. 


KOGER-MIDDLEBROOKS’ 
combi THRESHE 























Does what nootherr:achine can do. Thresh- 
eg Peas and Velvet Beans from the mown 
vine, Grain and “Peanuts. With special at- 
tachment it shells corn and shreds stalks 
and fodder, A blessing to Southern farmers, 
Sold under guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back, Shipped on deposit of $50, balance paya- 
ble after arrival and examination of machine. 
Send for catalog today, 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
Dept. K-4 BARNESVILLE, GA. 


COW PEAS 


The largest stock of recleaned 
Cowpeas in the South, All varie- 
ties at reasonable prices. Write 
for samples and quotations. Or- 
ders for bushel lots or carloads 
shipped promptly. 


Velvet Beans 


The South’s greatest fertilizing 
crop—every farm should plant 
them, Large supply of Extra Ear- 
ly Speckle and Osceola Velvets for 
immediate shipment. 


SEED CORN 


The finest reselected Southern 
Grown Seed Corn for late planting, 
including Reuter’s Genuine Dwarf 
White Mexican June (unbeatable), 
Davis Prolific, Mosby Prolific, Cal- 
houn Red Cob, Shoe Peg, ete. 

Soy Beans, Spanish Peanuts, etc 
Big Catalog and Price List Free. 


-Chris.Reuter. 


South’s Foremost Seedsman, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA, 















































“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for your 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 
“Beaver Board” Distributors. 














EGGS POULTRY | 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. 
References, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
, eee Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 














foxes ee HIGHEST 
PRICES PAID 1| 











Remittance mailed same day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Wool Bags and Price List 


M. SABEL & SONS ine. 
Established 1856  —-_ LOUISVILLS, KY, 


EGGS For Hatching EGGS 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes, 
White Plymouth Rocks, Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Pen of Single Comb White Leghorns for sale. Eggs 
2 per 15. Write me your wants. 

R. E. FRESHWATER, HAW RIVER, N. C. 























When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
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Peanuts for hogs or for home use 


should not be forgotten. We do not 


| use enough peanuts. They are high in 


food value and most people like them. 
Try some, if it is only a small patch. 
The large growing varieties, Jumbo 
or Virginia, are all right when they 
grow well, but in many localities the 
smaller nuts, Carolina and Spanish, 


| do much better than the larger ones. 
*x 





* * 


This is the month for cutting crim- 


son clover for hay, also alfalfa and 
other early hay crops. Much care 
should be exercised as to the time of 
cutting, the curing, ete. Frequently 
rainy spells occur during our first 
haying season and much hay is lost. 
It is usually safer to cut soon after 
a rain wheu the land dries out suffi- 
ciently to make cutting safe than to 
wait longer.- Cut after all dew is off, 
and put in windrows that afternoon. 
Put into cocks the next afternoon, 
and haul to the barn as soon as you | 
deein it safe to do so. But as to 
crimson clover, be sure to cut before 
any part of the bloom begins to show 
brown. To wait later is to invite risk 
in feeding it to horses or mules. Many 
have lost them by feeding over-ripe 
crimson clover hay. However, there 
will likely be a scarcity of crimson 
clover seed this fall, and it may be 
better to save the seed rather than 
cut for hay; at least save all the seed 
you will need on your own farm. 


* x 


In the rush of farm work do not 


forget the garden. That is the one 
place in which every member of the 
| family is interested every day. A 
good garden is a big saving to any 
family. See to it that you have the 
best one in the neighborhood. 


x * * 


If your house needs painting this is 


the best month to paint until next 
October. For best results paint should 
not be applied either in hot or cold 
weather. I have this from paint deal- 
ers. The painting on one’s house is real 
conservation. A painted house will 
last much longer than an unpainted | 
one. As to the looks, there is no 
comparison. 


x * * 


Now for a long pull, a strong pull, 


go over the top” in this respect. 


Finally, if on Saturdays or any other 
day we find that we are needed more 


town than we are at home or in 


our own fields, let’s go to town. But 
if our crops are calling for us, or 
needing us more than the town needs 
us, let us obey the call of home and 
the crop. 








||__A THOUGHT ON THRIFT | 


Draft the Slacker Nickle 


and all pull together for the largest, | 
best and most intelligently diversified 
crops we have ever grown. Let us |} 


EFORE you spend that nickle, think 


a moment! 
Are you buying with it anything of 


permanent value? 


Are you setting a good example of | 


genuine thrift? 


Are you making this purchase be- | 


cause you need to do so? 


In other words, can’t you get along 


without what you thought of buying? 


I thought so! 
Now slip that nickle into one of 


your empty vest pockets. 


Put other “traitor nickles” along 


with it every time they show.a yellow 
streak. 


When you have enough nickles, buy 


a Thrift Stamp. 


When you have enough Thrift | 


Stamps, exchange them for a $5 War 
Savings Certificate. 


Send the slacker nickles to the 


front and help win the war! 


them a place where nothing else is | 
planted. The pleasure they will bring 
to you will more than repay the cost. 
1 regard the Honey Dew as our best 
late cantaloupe. I have kept them 
in good condition weeks after gather- 
ing. Put them away in a cool dark 
room and they will keep from one to 
two months. 
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Make Your Auto Do Paying 
Work All the Time 


You double the value of your car by doubling the work it can 
do. Without injuring your car you cah now convert it in- 
stantly into a light, strong truck by simply attaching 


THE DIXIE TRAILER 


Saves Time---Teams---Money 


With a Dixie you can make a half dozen trips while your team 
is making one and at less expense. Saves your team for pro- 
ductive farm work. Pulls big loads as fast as the car will travel. 
Just the thing for hauling truck, cotton, fruit, dairy products, etc. 
The Dixie will carry a 1,000-pound load and do it quick. Strong 
springs and pneumatic tires prevent jolting and jarring. Costs no 
more to operate the Dixie than when using it for pleasure. No 
expense when not in actual use. Attached and detached in a jiffy. 
Model B Dixie Trailer is 4 feet by 5 feet inside measurements. 
Model P is 4 feet by 6 feet inside measurements. Both have 12-inch 
sideboards and 12-inch removable racks. Wheels Ford type, ball 
bearing. First grade tires. Six leaf springs. Tubular axles. Built 
for hard work. Will last a lifetime. 

Write today for illustrated literature and price. Immediate ship- 


| THE COUNCIL TOOL’ COMPANY 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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— Get More Money for 
— j= Your 1918 

Peanut Crop 

HHUSTLER,?: 


“Peanut Picker _&: 
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WIT an improved model Hustler Peanut Picker you can clean and pick from 100 
to 200 bags (4 bushels to the bag) per day. Peanuts cleaned and graded with a 
“Hustler”? command bigger prices at the market. The simplest and most efficient 
Picker on the market—costs little to operate—requires few repairs. Picks all grades 
of nuts, hulls peas, etc. A “Hustler” Dealer, Conner and Goff, of Alabama, 
writes: ‘‘We sold about 60 Hustler Peanut Pickers last season. Could easily have 
sold 100 more if we could have gotten them. All “Hustler” customers express them- 
selves as entirely pleased with the Picker. It has certainly proven all you claim for 
it.** Signed J. W. Goff. Write for Mlustrated Booklet, Prices and name of nearest Dealer —TODAY ! 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 10 Ss. Liberty st, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


(A LEADER IN THE MACAINERY FIELD FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS) 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE AND SELL THE HUSTLER PEANUT PLANTER 


UK 


DROP BRICK IN FEED BOX 


CONTAINS COPPERAS FOR WORMS, SULPHUR FOK THE BLOOD, SALTPETER FOR THE KID. 
NEYS, NUX VOMICA, A TONIC AND PURE DAIRY SALT. USED BY VETERINARIANS 12 YEARS. 
NO DOSING. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BLACKMAN’S OR WRITE 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY Chattanooga. Tenn. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., os auneaae 
Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
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No. 28-30 Sycamore St., PETERSBURG, VA. 
Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? Goa Tse 
per, 








GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 


With The 
The Boll Weevil Problem [irs 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year,” 








ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited, | Seth. $1.9 
™ 








Send in your renewal Get up a club and get a reward. 
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sores quickly! 


Hard spring work, when the skinistender, 
causes horses and mules to have sore 
shoulders. My antiseptic healing powder 
is specially prepared to heal sores guick/y. 


Dr. LeGear’s 
ANTISEPTIC 


Healing Powder 


is the handiest and most effective remedy for collar and 
saddle galls, wire cuts and open sores. Just dust on enough 
to cover sore —it forms’a coating that stays on, stops the bleed- 
ing, protects from flies and infection and feals Like magic. 
This is my genuine, original healing powder from 26 years’ Veterinary 
experience. I absolutely guarantee it—if it doesn’t do all 1 claim, the 
dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
Get a can from your dealer 
now and have it when needed. 25c and 50c sizes. Ask your dealer fora 


free sample-size can, or send us a 3c stamp for one. Also ask the dealer, 
or write me, for my 112-page Stock and Poultry book —/ree. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 716 Howard Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. LeGear’s Lice Killer is guaranteed to rid your poultry of lice. 

















° 1 1 Th Li that torture your cattle, 

hogs and poultry and the 

> 1 Cc ce insects that ruin rose and 

currant bushes, cucumber and melon vines and other garden crops. Give 
both animals and plants a fair chance to do their best work for you. — 


Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 


is easy and pleasant to use,"inexpensive, harmless to man and beast. But it surely 
kills these insect pests and that means bigger profits from livestock, poultry 
and garden. 
Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with Pratts 
under our square-deal guarantee—“ Four money back 
i U are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that has stood for 
years, 


x PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
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on your (‘« 


implements 
BUY DIRECT FROM GALLOWAY’S 


Learn how Galloway can save you big money on your Separator, , Spreader, Tractor, 
or other farm implement. You have heard of Galloway. You know of others who haveg@ 
traded with him and got great values. ive yourself—this year—to buy from Galloway 
and make money by saving money. When you buy from Galloway you buy direct from the 
factory. Galloway's business plan is the big economical way of dbing business, All waste, all 
unnecessary expense, is 6a when you buy direct from Galloway's factories. The saving on 
your year’s supply will amount to Sendeees of bey Rs a pure 

end at once and get Gallowa 
Free Book! Act Now! Write Today! [et it be your buying guide, 
highest © implements at the very lowest prices. Weship from St. 
Council Bluffs, Spokane, Kansas City, to save you for, 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, Box 677,WATERLOO, IOWA 








Lightning proof— 
Weather proof— 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KrysTonE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- pg 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for ng, Siding, Cul- 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers, 
For fine residences and public buildi KEYSTONE PER STEEL . 
Roofing Tin Plates are unexce’ . k for the Keystone added 
below regular brands. Send for our ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers say: ‘Iam writing you as an advertiser 
f@ The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries."’ stactis She 3tt 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








Livestock Sugggestions for May 
WE HAVE been admonished to 


swat the fly” and “swat the roos- 
ter,” until the fly is coming to be look- 
ed upon as a deadly enemy and the 
rooster in summer time as destructive 
to the quality of the egg crop, which 
is all as it should be. But the scrub 
sire is equally destructive to profits 
from any line of livestock production, 
so let us start a nation-wide cam- 
paign to “Swat the scrub sire.” We 
believe it would be a good thing to 
set a day or a week during which the 
scrub sires are to be swatted. Let 
every stockyard in the country offer 
a premium above his market value for 
every scrub bull, boar or ram that 
comes to market on a certain day or 
week. It will pay them in the long 
run, because the benefit to the 
livestock industry. At any rate, let 
the South determine to “swat the 
scrub sire.” We cannot afford to sell 
our grass and feeds for 7 cents when 
we can get 10 cents by using a better 
sire, 


otf 


The livestock are on pasture and re- 
quire less care, but they still require 


some attention, and especially is it 
necessary to give the pastures some 
attention. Our pastures are not gen- 
erally good, chiefly because we have 
given no attention to the making 


of pastures, and for these reasons we 
almost universally overstock our 
grazing lands. This is not good for 
the pastures, but on the other hand is 
destructive of the few pasture plants 
already there. However, it is not the 
bad effect on the pastures caused by 
our habit of over-stocking that we 
have in mind. What we desire to call 
attention to is that it is bad for the 
livestock and reduces profits from the 
animals as well as from the land. It 
will pay better to keep less stock. 


The pastures will be short this fall. 
The weather will be dry and the pas- 
tures will fail to make good growth 
at times; or there will be more stock 
than the land can support; or the 
stock will not be sold as early as ex- 
pected; or the residues in the corn 
fields or from other crops will not be 
ready for the stock when most need- 
ed; or from some other cause the pas- 
tures will be short. At least, that al- 
ways has been the case and is likely 
to be so again. But if there is no 
need for it during the fall when the 
pastures are short, a crop of sorghum 
may be put in the silo or cured for 


hay. Sorghum is a crop which has 
never been half appreciated in’ the 
South. No one has yet seen enough 
feed in the South, and sorghum will 
make more feed on our poor lands 
than any other forage crop known, 
therefore, we should plant it more 
largely. 
IV 


The young colts, calves and pigs 
must receive special care if they are 
to do their best and make the most 
money. They require more care when 
real young than at any other time, al-. 
though they require less feed for the 
pounds of growth made than at any 
other period. The machine for turn- 
ing feed into flesh is a small one and 
it takes less to keep it up, but it is 
also a delicate machine and gets out 
of order more quickly. No one thing 
causes more loss of growth or more 
loss by death than scours in these 
young animals. The causes are 
chiefly over-feeding, unfit feed and ir- 
regular feeding. The young things 
are about the only ones we over-feed, 
and that is only because they require 
little. -To prevent scours, reduce the 
feed to almost nothing for a few days 
and then increase to a fair amount 
very slowly. See that the feed is clean 
and sweet and that the young things 
get it regularly. Simply doing these 


things, especially reducing the feed to 


almost the starvation point, will do 
more toward correcting scours or 
diarrhea than all the medicines in th 
drug shops. 


Vv 


This fall we will again receive num- 
erous inquiries as to what feed may 
be bought to take the place of corn 
or to mix with corn for feeding hogs 
Some will buy feed to fatten the hogs. 
while a larger number will buy feeds 
for wintering the breeding stock and 
young pigs. We know this will oc- 
cur, because it always has. If the 
corn crop should be short the number 
short of feed will simply be increased, 
but whether the corn crop as a whole 
be large or small, there will be many 
who must buy a part or all of the feed 
given to their hogs. Hogs are not 
produced profitably in the South 
when feeds are bought or when they 
are fed chiefly on corn. Now is the 
time to plan against such unprofitable 
conditions. Our hog crop is large, 
and let us hope that our corn crop 
will also be large; but a large corn 
crop is not enough. We must 
have large crops of soy beans, velvet 
beans, peanuts amd cowpeas to go 
with the corn. To neglect these crops 
and depend on corn alone, or on buy- 
ing other feeds for hogs, is criminal 
neglect of duty to one’s self and to 
the nation. The case is such a plain 
one and the duty of the feeder so well 
known that we get out of patience 
when asked the cheapest feed to buy 
Of course, we do 
our best to answer the question when 
asked; but there is no cheap feed 
when it is bought to feed hogs; better 
buy the hogs, although that is neither 
patriotic nor good farming. To feed 
corn alone is equally poor business 
and unpatriotic. 

. VI 

-lot weather will soon be here and 

the hogs will be hunting the shade 


also 


tor feeding hogs. 


and the mud holes. They need the 
shade, but the mud holes are of 
doubtful value. The hog wallow 


should be abolished, unless it is the 
modern wallowing vat which may be 
cleaned or is kept in a sanitary condi- 
tion. Good shade, especially if there 
be a free circulation of air, will pro- 
tect the hogs from heat, but they like 
water and if the right sort of wallow 
is provided it is probably also bene- 
ficial. If the wallowing vat is pro- 
perly managed it may be kept clean, 
and while serving as a means of pro- 
tecting the hogs from heat may also 
be made a means of keeping them 
free of lice. If this sort of a sanitary 
wallow is not provided, then a shed 
should be built to provide shade and 
under it a shallow box of sand satur- 
ated with crude oil should also be 
placed to keep the hogs free of lice. 
The worst sort of mud holes are us- 
ually found around the average wal- 
lowing vat. Unless the wallowing 
vats are made and kept right they 
are little better than the old-fashion- 
ed mud hole. 


Vil 


With the return of the grazing sea- 
son we return to our old preachments 
regarding the need for mowing the 
pastures. We keep insisting on this 
year after year not alone because the 
pastures look better, athough that 
alone would go a long way toward 
paying for the work; but rather be- 
cause it actually pays in dollars and 
cents. It is simply plain, business 
sense, which any man can prove for 
himself. There is no proof quite so 
convincing as personal experience or 
seeing with one’s own eyes; hence we 
dare any man who does not believe it 
pays to keep down the weeds or any 
other non-pasture plants where this 
can be done by the use of a mowing 
machine, or at odd times by hand im- 
plements, to try it for one or two 
years and report his conclusions. 





Have you given the school teacher a word 
of commendation and encouragement? 
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Use and Care of Machinery in May 


By G. H. ALFORD 











AY is a most important month 
on the farm. Thousands of 
acres must be planted in differ- 


hay crops must be 
in the 


early 
saved, oats must 
lower third of the South, and proba- 
bly the most important work of all is 
the cultivation of crops. 


ent crops, 


be harvested 


I—Cultivators and Cultivation 


ROPS must be cultivated to des- 

troy weeds and to conserve mois- 
ture. Flat, shallow cultivation with 
implements that least interfere with 
the roots of growing crops is best. 
Side-harrows, spring-tooth harrows, 
peg-tooth harrows, and other one- 
horse cultivators are the implements 
for one-horse farmers to use in culti- 
\ating crops, but two-horse farmers 
should use sulky cultivators whenever 
it is possible to do so. The side- 
harrow, spring-tooth, disk and three- 


shovel attachments should be pur- 
chased with sulky cultivators. Of 
course a full set of shovels and 


sweeps should also be purchased with 
each cultivator. 

All harrows and cultivators should 
he taken to pieces occasionally and 
thoroughly cleaned. The wooden 
parts should be greased and the wear- 
ing parts thoroughly lubricated. Lub- 
ricating oil should be used freely 
while the implements are in use. 
section 
more 


Probably the lever steel 
harrow should be used the 
farm than any other harrow or culti- 
vator, and while inexpensive, should 
receive constant care and attention. 
All broken parts should be replaced, 
all bent parts straightened and all 
bolts kept tight. The teeth should be 
sharpened and reversed in the clamps 
when dull and blunted. 

Spring-tooth harrows their 
widest use on stony, rooty lands and 
farms where deep cultivation is 
desired. There are walking and sulky 
spring-tooth harrows. Spring-tooth 
attachments may be used on practi- 
cally all sulky cultivators. 

Plodding behind a_ section 
spring-tooth harrow from sun to sun 
is tiresome and for this, as well as for 
other reasons, riding attachments 
should be used and riding cultivators 
with spring-tooth attachments should 
be used rather ‘than walking spring- 
tooth harrows. 


on 


find 


on 


or 


The teeth of walking and riding 
spring-tooth cultivators should be 
kept bright and sharp. All badly 
worn parts should be renewed from 


time to time, the iron parts greased 
and the wood work painted. 


IIl.—Mowers and Binders 


HE mower and binder will be used 

on thousands of farms this month. 
If these machines were not overhaul- 
ed at the end of the season’s work or 
at some time during the winter 
months, it should be done at the ear- 
liest possible date. 

The machine should be removed to 
a shady place where the ground is 
level, or if it is rainy weather to a va- 
cant place under shed and gone over 
carefully. The alignment of cutter 
bar, the alignment of guards, the ad- 
justment of cutter-bar clips, the out- 
side shoe, the grinding knife sections, 
the pitman rod and knife-head bear- 
ing, the swivel joint and pitman 
Wrist-pin’ bearing, the main and coun- 
tershaft gears, the drive wheels and 
pawls and all other parts and points 
should be carefully examined and the 
necessary repairs made. All badly 
worn parts should be replaced, the 
tilting hand and foot lever connec- 
tions, seat fastenings and draft con- 
nections should be carefully examin- 
ed, and the fastenings tightened. 

All enclosed gears and oil cups 
should be cleaned and lubricated with 
a stiff grease and graphite mixture. 

Every mower and binder should 
have two knife bars, and the one not 
in use should always be sharp. In 
grinding knife sections, preserve the 


same cutting angle and bevel as that 


iound on new sections. 

he binder is a much more compli- 
cated piece ol machinery than the 
mower or even the reaper. Yet if a 
man will take this machine to pieces 
and make a careful study of the var- 
ious parts and their relation to each 


other and then put it togther, he will 
master it. 
IiIl.—Keep All Implements in Good 
Repair 
ARM 
terest on the cost of the machinery 
is considerable. We must provide fot 
the replacement of machinery when it 


machinery is expensive, in- 


Is WOrn out, and for these reasons it 
should be utilized to the very best ad- 
vantage and should the very 
best care. 

lt will pay well to keep every farm 
tool, implement and piece of machin 
ery in the very best condition, Every 
farmer should carefully look over ev- 
machine in on his farm sev- 
eral times each day and tighten the 
boHs and make the necessary adjust- 
ments. The machine will not run long 
with loose bolts or when it needs ad- 
justment until it breaks and must 
to the repair shop. 

It is a shame to permit implements 


receive 


ery use 


Lo 


to become useless in two or three 
years. If they are housed when not in 
use, all bolts kept tight, the wood- 


work painted at least once each year, 
the iron parts greased when not in 
use and all wearing parts well lubri- 
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cated at all times when in use, ma- 

chinery of all kinds will give long ser- 

vice, 

IV.—Use Machinery to Save Labor 
HE 


have enough hard work to do with- 


women on the farm already 


out undertaking to do a part of the 
farm work. This being true, the only 
solution of the labor problem is to 


use machinery of such capacity that 
the work may with 
much men. Using larger ma- 
chinery means that one man can pro- 
perly cultivate a great many more 
acres of ground. 


same be done 


fewer 


If you are in need of a mower, bin- 
der, haying machinery or repair parts 
for any machine, be sure to put in 
your order at once. . Delay is dan- 
gerous. 
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CCORDING to the present outlook, it is going 
to be necessary to have about two wheatless 
meals a day instead of one—that is, from now until 
the new wheat harvest comes in. The Government 
now requests each housewife to use not more than 
1%4 pounds of wheat products per person per week. 





ON’T overlook plenty of grazing crops for the 

hogs. For the farmer who raises his feed, hogs 
at present prices are a very attractive proposition, 
and we don’t look for materially lower prices in 
the near future. Of course the man who cannot or 
will not raise his feeds had better try his hand at 
some other business—profitable hog-raising is not 
for him. 





AUL said a long time ago: “If meat make my 

brother to offend, I will eat no more meat while 
the world standeth.” In like fashion, every patri- 
otic man and woman ought now to say: “If my 
eating wheat prolongs the war and endangers 
American victory, I will eat no more wheat while 
the world standeth”’—or at least while the war 
lasteth. His love for a great cause made Paul curb 
his appetite, and like love for a great cause should 
make every American do the same thing today. 





N THE finest American hotels now, no wheat pro- 

duct of any kind is served. Countless thousands 
of America’s wealthiest people—men and women 
who have money enough to pay $100 a barrel for 
flour and not feel it—are patriotically responding 
to the Nation’s call and using no wheat bread of 
any kind. In this connection here are five proverbs 
from Mr. Hoover’s office that deserve a place in 
everybody’s memory: 





“There are many substitutes for wheat flour 
but no substitute for victory. 

“The difference between the patriotic and the 
unpatriotic American housewife is measured 
by the amount of wheat flour in her kitchen. 

“The return ticket for our boys in France will 
be secured largely through American savings 
of wheat, sugar and fats. 

“It’s better to eat corn dodged than be one. 

“Silent pro-German appetites are as hostile 
to the Allied cause as vocal pro-German utter- 
ances.” 





N SOME sections farmers have failed to move up 
their clocks in accordance with the national 
“daylight saving law.” Some people seem to think 
the plan a sort of fad adopted by our own country 
as a war-time experiment or expedient. On the 
contrary, the plan had found general approval long 
before war started, and has been approved by 
England, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary. The idea is to have office and fac- 
tory workers get out an hour earlier in summer 
when the sun rises earlier, and also get to bed an 
hour earlier at night—thus saving an extra evening 
hour of light-burning and some fuel, and giving 
town workers an extra hour in the summer after- 
noon for gardening, recreation, or home-work. The 
plan is likely to be permanent so we need no longer 
talk of “new time” and “old time”. Rather it is 
“summer time” and “winter time”. Certainly every 
early-rising farmer ought to approve a plan to 
make city folks get out of bed an hour earlier! 





HEN the hot weather comes and the horses 
and mules are working hard, turning them in 
the pastures or giving other green feed is danger- 
ous. The animal doing slow, light work will get 
along very well with grass or other green feed as 
roughage, but hard-working horses and mules, 


especially those doing fast work, should have little 
or no green feed. They will do much better on 
a rather short hay ration without any grazing than 
they will with it. 


Of course, if it is absolutely 


necessary to let the work stock get a part of their 
feed on pasture it can be done, but the animals 
must be handled more carefully in hot weather and 
they will be less efficient; that is, they will be able 
to do less work than they would if fed dry feed en- 
tirely. Grass is cheaper if the work is slow and 
light, but if there is hard work for the stock to do 
and the weather is hot, a rather light hay ration 
and a full feed of grain will in the long run prove 
the cheapest feed. An animal lost through the 
use of green feed, which often occurs, would pay 
for a whole lot of hay. 





Cotton Keeps Going Down: Hold Down 
the Acreage 





S WE pointed out last week, future cotton 

prices are very uncertain, violent breaks hav- 

ing been frequent during recent weeks, future 
months having already gone off nearly eight cents 
a pound, with the tendency still downward. 

Mr. A. P. 
and fertilizer dealer of Blackshear, Ga., basing his 
conclusions on the much heavier sales of fertilizers 
all over the South this believes that al- 
ready the South has planted too much cotton. He 
says that, because of the bad shipping situation 
and the increased acreage, prices next fall will 
As a remedy, Mr. Brantley urges 


Brantley, a prominent cotton buyer 


season, 


probably be low. 
that every farmer in the South plow up 10 per cent 
of his cotton acreage and plant it in food and feed. 

Whether farmer should do this 
may well be doubted, for there are many individual 


every cotton 
farmers who have not planted too much cotton: 


but one thing is certain: where any man has not 
planted an acreage of food and feed crops that he 
is absolutely certain is sufficiently large, 
thing like a fair growing season, to fully provide 


for his family and livestock, the best thing he can 


with any- 


do is to plow up enough cotton and put the land 
in food and feed crops to assure him an ample sup- 
ply of these. 

Few things are more uncertain than future cot- 
ton prices; nothing is more certain than the fact 
that we must eat. The wise farmer will be guided 
accordingly. 


Dwarfing the Child’s Body Versus 
Dwarfing the Child’s Mind 


F WE could pass in review before us a long pro- 

cession of maimed and crippled men and 

women, boys and girls, with pitifully blighted 
bodies—some one-legged, some one-armed, some 
blinded, some hopelessly dwarfed, and others 
wounded and misshapen in a way to wrench every 
heart touched by God’s gift of sympathy—if we 
should witness such a tragic procession, we repeat, 
the heart of every man of us 
who reads these lines, of every woman who reads 








how it would grieve 


these lines! 

“Who is to blame for all this?” would be the 
fierce question of every indignant soul. “Are these 
the children whom brutal Huns have mistreated— 
cutting off their hands, as the Kaiser’s hordes have 
cut off the hands of Belgian children? Who is 
What brutes with- 
out heart and without mercy have so mistreated 
God intended to 
grow up in strength and health and grace and 
Who has doomed them to go through life 
What 
what motive 


responsible for all this infamy? 


the little ones whom Almighty 
beauty? 
dwarfed and wounded and sore misshapen? 
men have done this crime and 
prompted them?” 

And then suppose the answer should come back 
that American men, American voters, were respon- 
sible for these dwarfed and maimed and wounded 
bodies, and that these voters had done the thing 
to save a pittance of money the giving of which to 
those children would probably not have caused one 
man in a hundred even to wear a patched suit or 
go hungry for a single meal? 

How indignant we should be! And yet perhaps 
at the height of our indignation, the Almighty 
might thunder in our ears the terrifying accusa- 
tion which Nathan hurled into the teeth of King 
David, “Thou art the man!” 


For now let us consider. The development of 
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the mind of a child is no less important than the 
development of its body. To every child at birth 
the Almighty gives both a mind and a body, and 
it is as criminal to stunt, wound, or mistreat one 
as the other. We should be terrorized to see this 


long procession of little ones with their undevel- 
oped bodies, crippled and maimed for life, never 
to know the strength and health and happiness 


that God intended to be their portion—and yet that 


is the only possible parallel to what we see when- 
with 


illit- 
blinded to the light of knowl- 


ever we see boys and girls, men and women, 


undeveloped minds, condemned to lives of 
eracy and ignorance, 
edge, robbed of the intellectual wealth that should 
be theirs, condemned to go crippled by ignorance 
through the one life that all time’s endless ages 
will give them here on earth! 

That is the question that is involved when a 
school tax election is up. We who would gladly 
give of the substance with which God has pros- 
pered us to see that no little one went through 
life with his physical features dwarfed—the part of 
him that is only akin to the animal and the beast: 
—will we then refuse to give of the wealth of which 
God makes us trustee to see that little ones are 
not condemned to the dwarfing of their yet higher 
faculties—the qualities of mind and soul by which 
they claim kinship with the Almighty Himself? 


When and How to Turn Under Cover 
Crops 








ROBABLY the two most important factors to 
consider in turning under a cover crop are 


these: first, to turn it under late enough to 
get as full a measure as possible of its humus- 
making value and, in the case of legumes, to let it 
store as much nitrogen as possible; and, second, 
not to wait so late to turn under that there may be 
risk of imperfect rotting and consequent trouble in 
case of dry weather. 

Plainly, then, the wise thing will be to strike 
the happy medium between these two extremes. 

In the case of such winter legumes as crimson 
and bur clover and vetch, we would aim to turn 
them under at about the time the blooms begin to 
appear. By doing this, these crops will have had 
time to make nearly all the growth and gather 
nearly all the nitrogen possible, but will not have 
become so woody and dry as to make decay too 
slow a process. With crops like oats and rye that 
are to be turned under, we would do the work not 
later than about the time the first heads appear. 

In turning under cover crops of any kind at any 
time, the disk harrow is almost indispensable to 
cut the vegetable matter to pieces and mix it with 
the top soil ahead of the plow. Unless this is done, 
the material will go under in heavy rolls, rot slow- 
ly, and, in case of drouth, cause serious trouble by 
cutting off the connection between the top soil and 
the moisture below. 


Plant Velvet Beans 


PPROXIMATELY four times as many velvet 

beans were grown last year as were grown in 

1916, and approximately sixteen times as 
many as were grown in 1915. 

When mature the beans may be hand-picked for 
seed or for feed, but grazing is probably the best 
way to utilize the larger part of the velvet bean 
crop. Fall grazing seems to give the ‘best results 
for dairy cows, while beef growers value them 
more highly for winter grazing. 

At the Florida Experiment Station the largest 
and most economical beef gains were made when 
the steer’s ration consisted largely of velvet beans. 
At the Alabama Station it was found that 2% 
pounds of velvet beans took the place of one 
pound of cottonseed meal and that the velvet bean- 
fed steers required ony two-thirds as much silage 
as the cottonseed meal-fed steers. At the Florida 
Station 1% tons of the pods equalled 
one ton of cottonseed meal for milk production. 
The Georgia Station found that 2,035 pounds of 
velvet beans were equal to 2,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal for milk production. 
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Working With Other Folks: Suggestions 
for May 


S SUGGESTED last week, we believe 

farmer ought to try to grow at least one food 

or feed crop as a “money crop” in addition to 
his cotton or tobacco. This extra “money crop” 
may be corn, peanuts, hay, soy beans, or something 
else; or the farmer may grow hogs or cattle and so 
convert his feeds into meat and get money in 
this way. 

The point we wish to make now is that it is very 
helpful to select a money crop which other neigh- 
bors are also growing for market. Wherever a 
group of neighbors will agree to grow corn, or soy 
beans, or hay as money crops, or to raise hogs or 
cattle on a comercial scale, much better prices will 
be obtained than if each individual farmer grows 
only a small surplus of this crop or that, and 
hence must market it without help from his fel- 
| WS. 

To effect satisfactory marketing facilities always 
takes more time than a man thinks until he ac- 
tually tackles the job. It is none too soon there- 
fore to make plans for profitable marketing of all 
crops that have just been planted on your farm— 
and “profitable marketing means codperative mar- 
keting.” 


2ATery 
eyeiy 


Our “Fair Special” next week will deal pretty 
fully with the questions suggested by its name, but 
we can at least urge leaders in every community 
to use this week in further efforts to arouse their 
people and then look in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer for specific advice as to organization and 
management. 

Che war situation does not make the community 
fair less necessary or less useful, but rather more 
necessary and more useful. The war has stimu- 
lated food production and food conservation as 
never before; new crops or new varieties of crops 
have been introduced into nearly every neighbor- 


hood; and interest in livestock of all kinds has 
been aroused to an unprecedented degree. For all 
these reasons the community fair this fall 


should be more helpful than ever before in our 
history. It will first serve a patriotic 


case of almost anything else a man buys. Because 
it eliminates this big factor of cost, a properly con- 
ducted mutual fire insurance association in any 
county will save almost an amazing lot of money 
to its farmer members. 

Vv 

If no man of ability, character, and progressive 
tendencies has announced himself a candidate for 
the Legislature in your county, try to get your 
friends to join with you in bringing pressure on 
some worthy man. Try to draft or conscript him 
for the service. Be sure to get some man who be- 
lieves in adequate support of public schools, public 
roads, and the public health. In most counties now 
there is imperative need for bettering the schools, 
a chronic need for bettering the roads, and an ut- 
terly unheeded need for public health work. In 
the matter of road work some plan for systematic 
dragging of roads (probably including the Iowa 
plan of paying farmers for dragging roads after 
rains) should be worked out. The county public 
health work should include medical examination of 
school children, public health lectures, campaigns 
for sanitary privies, and especial efforts to reduce 
the death rate from tuberculosis, typhoid, malaria, 
hookworm and diseases of infancy. 

Eventually, no doubt, the government will re- 
quire every person to be examined by a physician 
once a year so as to detect diseases while they are 
in the first stages and more easily curable. A 
friend who studied in Berlin says this has long 
been the custom in Germany, and attributes the 
healthfulness of the German soldiers largely to 
this policy. 

VI 

A young woman, intelligent, capable, and of no- 
ble face, came into our office the other day asking 
for clerical work for the summer. She had been 
teaching a country school she explained, and did 
not know stenography. “If you expect to do much 
clerical work,” we advised, “it would pay you to 
learn typewriting.” “It would pay me better than 
teaching, I know,” was the reply, “for I get only 
$40 a month and it costs me $41 to live, but I sim- 
ply feel that I owe a duty to the country boys and 
girls of the county and that I would be running 
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away from my call to service if I didn’t teach. Per- 
haps I’m too conscientious, but I can’t help feel- 
ing that way.” 

In addition to working for less than expenses 
while actually teaching, this young woman also 
has to attend a teachers’ institute two weeks this 
summer, at her own expense, in order to prepare 
herself so as to be allowed to 


give her time free 
and $1 a month extra teaching next winter. 
We got interested in the district in which thi 


young woman taught, and have made some inquir- 
ies about it. “Yes,” a friend told us, “I know that 
district. The property in it is largely owned by 
Sol Blank. He owns a little enterprise there with 
most of the houses in which the people live, and 
uses all his influence to keep any of them from vot- 
ing for school taxes. Rich, unmarried, a miser 
without a trace of public spirit.” 

Here are indeed two types. On hand the 
young, unselfish teacher giving her all for the sake 
of the boys and girls. On the other hand, a cold- 
blooded, selfish, grasping, covetous, money- 
worshipper standing like a monster between these 
children and a decent chance in life! 

How long, how long, will people let men like this 
with their greed for gold keep the boys and girls 
of our Southland from the development, happi- 
ness, and fullness of life that should be theirs! So- 
called “heathen” Japan, we were told in Tokyo, gives 
its country boys and girls a ten months’ school 
term each year. Shall our “Christian” South be 
content to give its country children only five 
months? 


one 


Vil 


Regulation of crop lien usury is one of the most 
important measures of agricultural legislation 
that should be pressed all over the South this year. 
The new North Carolina law which went into ef- 
fect January | requires the merchant who accepts 
crop lien security to charge for any article not 
more than 10 per cent above his standard cash 
price; and other states should adopt the same plan, 

It is infamous for a state to say that a man in 
the free money markets of the world shall not 
charge over 6 or 7 per cent per annum, and yet 
permit 60 or 70 per cent per annum to be charged 
on crop lien security—just because it is called 
“time prices” instead of “interest.” It would hardly 
be so bad if money-usury up to 60 or 70 per cent 
were allowed, for in that case men would at least 
be free to borrow from the lender offering the 
lowest terms. But when a moneyless man gives a 
crop lien to one merchant, his freedom is destroyed, 
No matter how much cheaper some other dealer 
may offer goods, he must accept the 





purpose by stimulating effort during 


terms offered by the man to whom he 





the crop-growing season preceding 
the fair, and then the exhibits at the 
fair will teach many a valuable lesson 
to the community. 


il 


“Putting my sweet potatoes in a 
storage house last fall,” said a farmer 
the other day, “I lost only five bush- 
els out of the 800 I grew. My neigh- 
bors who stored in old-fashioned hills 
lost all they had.” The sweet potato 
storage house offers one of the finest 
of opportunities for neighborhood co- 
Operation, and we have yet to hear of 
one that has not proved financially 
profitable to the builders as well as 
the farmers stering the potatoes. 

Wherever the county demonstra- 
tion agent cannot himself give direc- 
tions for building storage houses, 
such information may be had from 
the State Agricultural College or Ex- 
periment Station. 


IV 


How much mutual fire insurance 
will save farmers is indicated by some 
figures we obtained the other day 
from the president of a state hard- 
ware dealers’ association. “Our hard- 
ware dealers have state mutual insur- 
ance associations,” he said, “our rule 
being to charge each man the regular 
‘old line rate’—that is to say, just 
what the standard commercial com- 
panies would charge him for fire in- 
surance. Then, at the end of each 
year we pay him back his share of the 
company’s profits; in other words a 
‘patronage dividend.’ In most cases 
the state association pays back to the 
members in this way 50 per cent of 
their premiums, in some cases 40 per 
cent, and in only a few do we return 
as little as 25 per cent.” 

There are few lines of codperation 
so profitable as insurance for the rea- 
son that agents’ expenses are greater 


Plow, 


Plow 


Are 


There 








boys, 
Your brothers are falling in France, 
Plow, boys, 
handles your rifle and 
The stock and share which you guide 
weapons to wield in 
Plow, boys, z 
You've a place in the struggle for Right.: 


Piow, boys, plow! 

There's no time to idle or rest, 

Plow, boys, plow! 

Till the sun has gone down in the west. 
The men who face death in the field 
Don't leave them to fight it alone. 
Fiow, boys, plow! 
And provide for their dear ones at home, 


Plow, boys, plow! 

In safety the furrow you tread; 

Plow, boys, 

In silence the sea keeps its dead— 

are many 
down 

'n our ships taking food o’er the sea 

Plow, boys, plow! 

For the homes of the brave and the free. 

—Upper Ward, in Scottish Farmer. 
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Speed the Plow 
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“spring drives’ by embattled armies in France, the 
Brooklyn Eagle prints this fine picture of a farmer at the plow handles and 
it “The Greatest Spring Drive’’—and alongside the striking cartoon 
we are printing a no less striking poem, “Speed the Plow,” which appeared recently 
in a Seotch farm paper but is equally adupted to America, 


has pledged his future. And because of 
his helplessness, it is certainly the 
duty of the state to protect him from 
the extortion which has been too of- 
ten practiced upon him heretofore. 

We shall be glad to send a copy of 
the North Carolina crop lien law to 
any interested person sending a 3- 
cent stamp. Arkansas seems espec- 
ially interested in this matter, judg- 
ing by the inquiries we have had, and 
we hope it will be the next state to 
fall into line. 


A Thought for the Week 


Y THEIR fruits shall ye know 
- them! We judge a man nowa- 
days by his conduct rather than 
by his dogma. And, to keep its hold 
on mankind, the church must, as in 
its early days, obey the great law of 
service; for the church shall not live 
by ceremonial and by dogmatic the- 
ology alone. There are plenty of 
clergymen of all denominations who 
do obey this law; they render inesti- 
mable service. Yet these men can do 
but little unless keen, able, zealous 
laymen give them aid; and this aid is 
beyond comparison most effective 
when rendered by men who are them- 
selves active participants in the work 
of the church. Therefore every man 
who is a Christian at all should join 
some church organization—whether 
his orthodoxy is of the old-fashioned 
kind or whether his intellectual needs 
can best be met by Bade’s “Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of Today,” or his 
desire to work met by connection 
with such a body as Charles Stelzle’s 
Labor Temple.—Theodore Roosevelt. 








A Christian's usefulness depends solely 
upon his relationship to Christ and the accure 


acy with which he reflects the divine likee 








in the case of insurance than in the 





ness.—Henry Drummond. 





It’s great to know 
that a million 


men believed me 
—by Jim Henry 


(16) 


I was just green enough, 
when I started writing these 
Mennen Shaving Cream ad- 
vertisements, to take it for 

ranted that everyone would 
2 me. 


When I am selling on the 
road, it isn’t safe to doubt my 
word and I suppose my ads 
must have sounded convinc- 
ing because of my naive faith 
that they would be believed. 


Anyway, a million men have 
taken me at my word and as a re- 
sult use Mennen’s Shaving Cream 
every morning. 


What I promise for Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream is: 


—that it will soften the toughest 
beard without rubbing in the lather 
with fingers. 

—that it works equally well 
with hot or cold water or with 
hard water. 


—that it will make your face 
feel great after shaving—soft and 
free from that sunbaked sensation. 


No man, after trying, ever said 
that those statements were extra- 
vagant. I have never known a 
man who was disloyal to Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream. A Mennen user 
would no more switch than a 
baseball fan would transfer his in- 
terest to cricket. It isn’t done. 


I’ve only one complaint—most 
men like Mennen’s so well that 
they squeeze out too much. Half 
an inch is ample for the average 
shave. Take a little extra time to 
work that half inch up into a 
billowy lather, using a lot of water, 
and you'll not only get a better 
shave, but an economical one. 


Better purchase at once for it’s 
getting harder and harder for us 
to buy empty tubes, and it’s barely 
possible we may have to cut down 

production. However, I guarantee 
to get Mennen lather to you in 
some form. Send for a Demon- 
strator Tube, anyway, risking 12 


cents on your . 
j~ Meme 


faith that I’m 
(Mennen Salesman) 


MENNENS 
SHAVING 3 











JIM HENRY, House of Mennen, 
42 Orange St., Newark, N. J), 


Deas Jim: 


am... saved honest anyway. If the cream is half 
as you say it is, it’s good enough for me, 
flee’s 1 '8 12 cents for a Demonstrator Tube. 


Name. 





Add: 
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SHADE 


HE kindliest thing God ever made 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 
His glorious company of trees 
Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 
Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 
The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey done, 
Enter and rest, O weary one! 
And fcel the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 
The burning highway’s ache and fret. 


This is God’s hospitality, 

And whoso rests beneath a tree 

Hath cause to thank Him gratefully. 
—THEODOSIA GARRISON, 











May Suggestions 


UR Country’s need before our own. 


Remember the slogan, “Come 
across or the Kaiser will.” 
Keep fresh wild flowers in every 


vase in the house. 


Remind husband of the woddshed 
that needs to be filled. 


To have vegetables on your shelves 
you must first have them in the gar- 
den. Now is the time to plant. 


Get your kegs and jars ready for 
the vegetables you want to put down 
in brine. We'll tell you exactly how 
to do it in next week’s issue. 


Uncle Sam is now asking the com- 
mercial canning factories what they 
will take for their whole output. This 
looks a little as though there might 
be canned goods in our pantries 
next winter except what e can our- 
selves, 


If your daughter going to 
marry this month or next, be sure to 
have a lovely outdoor wedding under 
the trees and surrounded by hosts of 


no 


1S 


| wild flowers. 


| solitary chimneys we 


Beekeeping is not hard for women. 
Cannot one of the daughters use bees 
as a source of money to keep her in 
college next year? 


A chemical fire extinguisher is a 
good thing. Put it on the wall where 
it can be handy. 


The fire under the pot and a shifty 
wind are responsible for many of the 
see in fields,— 


| monuments to a happy home that was 


| not 


erected with hard-earned money. Do 
go to the field to speak to hus- 
band unless you are sure every spark 
is out. 


Let us have plenty of greens, and 
be sure to make use of the water they 
are cooked in if we must use any wa- 
ter at all. It contains the very valu- 
able soluble mineral salts you know. 

No 
spring. 
other 


patent medicine for us this 
We discarded it with all our 
superstitions. The Maker of 


| the world provided us with plenty of 
| good 


fresh vegetables instead and 


made them much cheaper. 


Don’t give all the milk to the pigs; 
share‘it with the children. Good milk 
makes children grow even better than 
pigs. Give it fresh to drink, and also 
in custards, puddings, soups, cream 
sauces, or buttermilk. 


It 
windows shine. 
dampened in kerosene, 


is good weather for making the 
You can use a cloth 
or one of the 


commercial preparations like Bon 
Ami. If you prefer water, use am- 
monia in it instead of soap. Soft 


paper dampened with ammonia is a 


| splendid polisher, but just the paper 


itself is good. 


Wash the old tomato cans and pile 
in a dry place to use for young toma- 





to, eggplants and other sets to take 
town and sell. 
wering plants like the sultana 
lis bring money that can be 


stamps. 


to 
flo 
Oxa 


into thrift 


and 
put 


Some new and interesting Farmers’ 


Bulletins just published by the United 


States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. are No. 955, Use of 
Wheat Flour Substitutes in Baking, 
and No. 927, Farm Home Conven- 
iences. Dr. Dorothy Reed Menden- 
hall has recently written a bulletin 
entitled “Milk, The Indispensable 
Food for Children.” Drop a card to 


the United States Department of La- 
bor, Washington, D. C.,, if you are | 
interested. 

It is well worth reading. 

The Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice of Missouri to be congratu- 
lated on some very explicit and prac- 
tical leaflets it has published. A lim- 


The Wrong Way and the Right 


is 
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SPOTTY AND FANCY 
The arrangement of objects should follow, 
repeat or fit the outlines of the space 
20d | 
| 
= | | , 
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SIMPLE AND RESTFUL 
—Cornell Reading Course. 
ited number of requests are usually 


granted to out-of-state people. 





These are entitled: 

“How to Cook Soy Beans and 
Cowpeas.” 

“Hog Butchering and Pork Curing.” 


“How to Save Fats.” 

“How to Save Sugar.” 

“Principles of Sewing.” 

“How to Select and Store House- 
hold Linens.” 


Even though your husband may 
like only cabbage, collards, turnip 


greens and turnips do not neglect to 
plant radishes, beets, tomatoes, car- 
rots, asparagus, salsify and a dozen 
varieties of beans. Having them will 
get the children to knowing and lik- 
ing them,—a very good thing. A lim- 
ited diet goes with under-develop- 
ment and such diseases as pellagra 
and anemia. 


Get baby in perfect sturdy health 
before the very hot weather comes. 
Let no flies and mosquitoes that car- 
ry second summer trouble, malaria 
and other illnesses get to her if you 
can prevent it by the aid of fly 
ecreens to keep flies away, clean milk, 
to save baby from drinking various 
germs, and freedom from wet spots 
and standing water in which malaria 
carrying mosquitoes can breed. 


This is the month to make the | 
screened porch lovely. It is glorious | 
to watch the early summer moon 
from it, where bugs cannot molest 
nor creeping thing disturb. Have aj} 
good swinging couch for father to 
take his evening nap: and when he 
lies down put a light wool cover over 
him for the evenings are cool. He 


will appreciate the little tenderness. 


Have you ever thought why we pay 
so much for woolen suits, for blan- 
kets and carpets and why we have so 
little lamb to eat? It is because we 
women shrink from drowning use- | 
less puppies. 


Do us we de- 





not mistake when 


Even a few rooted | 
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Plenty of Food 


With Conservo you may can 14 quart 
jars of fruit or vegetables at one 
time—with Conservo you can 
cook an entire meal at one 
time — over one burner of 
your stove. It conserves, 
serves and saves. No 
housewife can afford 
to be without it. 


CONSERVO 


Conserves Food—Fuel—Time 


In canning, anew 
delicacy of flavor is 
secured and the rare 
flavor of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is retained. In cook- 
ing, the food is cooked in its own 
moisture. No water is necessary. 
saving the valuable, ene salts and Talees, 

**Secrets of Cold Pack 
Free Book Canning” and Conservo 
cooking recipes. Mention dealer’s name, 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Dept. 31, Toledo, O, 


Saves Time and Effort 












Big Profits in Home Canning 

Save and can the surplus berries, fruits, 

vegetables, > Svecrene you. put up 

can easi e SO. a’ igh prices. anning 
the * “NATIONA 






AL" Steam Pressure 
way is quick, easy and sure. No 
spoilage. Can more for home use this 
year. Weare short of food. Home 
size of the “NATIONAL” —stove or 
portable—$18 up. Hotel and factory sizes 
up to $2,000, Write for full information. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
822 Spring Street 
Eau ot Wis. 


Ton FLO CANNER 





















Get an EL FLO CANNER for home, 
community and factory use. All sizes. 
Endorsed by_authorities on canning. 
Continuous Heating Capping Steels, 
Coke Heaters, Dehydrators, Sanitary 
Sealers, Cans, Labels, and Supplies. 
Convenient caNwens i ree c — 


NNER MFG 
tickory, N. O, Cc. 


Kill All Flies! ™s.S:¢ 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly Killer attracts roe yy Lilie all 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, one cheap. 
sts al 






spillor tipover: will 
notsoilor injureany- 
thing. Guaranteed 
effective. Ask for 
Daisy Fly Killer 





lyn, N.Y 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kalb Ave., Broo! 





Moskrats and 
other far-bearing animais 
bers, with the 
is 
4 r St, © Book'et 
= a sae known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
x F. GREGORY, Dept.241 St. Louis, Mo. 


New Feather Beds Only ¢ 


New Feather Pillows $1.25 per pair. Full y$ and : 
weight guaranteed. All new, clean sanitary feathers, Be 


catches 








| 8 ounce feather proof ticking. Write for new catal 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 


CO... Dept. 136 ., Greensboro,. 


One year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer and “Where Half the World is Wak- 
ing Up” for only $1.30. 
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6618—Ladies House Dress.—Cut 
skirt is three-gore?f 


in 
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Our Pattern Department 
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HE strongest recommen- 
dation Sleep-Meter could 
have is the family name 
—W estclox—on the dial. West- 
clox is the badge of alarm clock 
quality. Sleep-Meter is proud 
to wear it. 
| Sleep-Meter is made by the West- 
ern Clock Co.,—makers of Big Ben 
and other Westclox alarms—and is 
easily the best medium-priced alarm 
you can buy. 


Like all West lox, 


p: feter 


tclox 


the patented Westclox construction— 
a better method of clock making: 
Needle-fine pivots of polished steel 
greatly reduce friction. That’s why 
all Westclox run on time and ring on 
time. 

Sleep-Meter has taken a front rank place as 
a business and household timekeeper, and is 
telling time in several rooms of many homes 
today. 

Sleep-Meter is five inches tall, has a cheer- 
ful-toned gong and an easily read dial. You'll 
want one of these clocks—more likely tro 

See Sleep-Meter at your dealer’s. Look for 
the family name—W'e stclox—on the dial. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, Sleep-Meter 
will be sent direct on receipt of price: $1.75; 
in Canada, $2.50 


Sleep-Meter has 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
Biz Brn. —Babhy Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—Ironclad —Sleep-M tzr—Bingo 
La Sallie, Ill., U.S. A. 











$673—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 49, and 42 inches bust 2a The waist is 
made in overblouse effect, and the skirt is »-gor 
8665—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 88, 49 and 42 inches nea he skirt ts 
two-gored and the overblouse is composed of t g panels 
‘rice of each Pattern, 10 Cents 
sarge, illustrated Quarterly Style Book, 10 cents 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Far 
nounce the lazy good-for-nothing, the solution for spraying the fruit 
xd absorbing hound that makes trees. The adjustable frame work 
sheep raising almost impossible and makes it easy to use different barrels 
ose carcass is of more use to itself on the same pair of wheels. 
and its owner when buried under the In fact, not a day passes that we do 
apple tree for fertilizer. We do not not put our wheeled barrel to more 
discourage the keeping of a valuable than one use. 


watch dog, a good ratter, or that rar- 
est of joys for the small boy, a friend- 
ly dog. They are assets, not drains 
on the community. 


There is no use talking about dogs 
and doing nothing. What can we as 
women do to rid the community of 
vagrant curs? We can get a dog law 
that imposes a tax on the dog and 
the wearing of a tag. As to the law 
itself, it is not worth the paper it is 
printed on unless the good opinion 
of the public backs it up. However 
the getting of the law gives it pub- 
licity. 

What is more effective, we can 
have a paper and discussion on dogs 
at our club meetings. 

[f possible we can take a census of 
the dogs of the community. 


We can discourage all dogs that are 
hot useful on our own property. 


We can wish often and audibly for 
fresh lamb and such blankets, cloth, 
yarn and carpets as Mrs. Neighbor- 
keeping-sheep has. 


These things we women can do. 


A Wheeled Barrel Very Useful 


NE of the most useful farm con- 
rivances a large barrel on 
The outfit may be purchased 
complete, but we bought only the pair 
t wheels and the frame work and at- 
tached them to a molasses barrel 
which we had on hand. Unless you 
have tried one, you cannot appreciate 
what a labor-saver an outfit of this 
kind really is. It relieves one of lots 
ot heavy lugging in places where it is 
impossible or not desirable to use a 
rse and wagon. For instance, where 





is 


els. 


it formerly took many trips carrying 
( buckets of slops and water for 
the pigs, now all can be wheeled out 
in twotrips witha vast savingin labor 
and splashed clothing. It carries 
equally well their dry feed, corn, 


beans, ete. 
in transplanting young vegetables 
ring dry weather, we wheel a bar- 
of water right out in the garden; 
saves lugging many a weary buck- 
etful by hand. Throughout the drouth 
last summer we wheeled barrelful af- 
ter barrelful of water to the tomato 
patch and kept our plants alive when 
most people lost theirs. 

For working in the orchard a sep- 
arate barrel is kept for carrying out 


du 
rel 
it 


MRS. T. E. LIDE, Jr. 


Minter, Ala. 





“Clean-up Week’ Postponed to 
May 20-25 
‘TRRoucn an oversight, our appeal 

for a “Clean-up Week” April 15-20 
was not inserted till our issue 
April 20, too late of course to get at- 
tention. 

We are therefore asking that the 
week of May 20-25 be observed as 
“Clean-up Week”, and we will give a 
prize of $3 for the best leter received 
from a subscriber reporting clean-up 
work done either that week or the 
week of April 15-20, in case that week 
was observed by any readers. For 
the four next best letters received a 
prize of $1 each will be given. Mail 
letters by June 1. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR CLEAN-UP WEEK 

Clean the cupboards. 

Do over the kitchen and oil the 

Whitewash the milk house. 


Spray any tenant house ted of har- 
boring bed bugs with gasoline and (caution) 


ol 


floor. 


susper 






















remember that gasoline is dangerously in- 
flammable if any fire is near, 

Free poultry and hen he -s of all vermin. 

Give the children pennies for converting 
broken fences and tumble down outhouses 
nto neat piles of stovewood 

Repa and patch fences 

Install or mend the fly er 

Ciean ) ibbish under the us 1 

rners 

Le 2 un it i vig s 

in 

I he b » damp pla hich 

an r 
the schor and ge i 
ca it to be done. 
the school children to clean some 

I or thing or person, ven if it be to 
g > family dog a bath, and let him or 
her > about . We shall enjoy seeing 

i rts if they are good 

Ma yme money to paint th school- 
hous 

la sure every one of you will 





think of many more things to do. 
Write it, however trivial 


fforts may seem to yourself. 


about 


us 
your eft 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


“The stage drivers in Yellowstone Park,” 
says a Denver man, “are bothered by many 
foolish questions from their passengers, and 
often resort to satirical replies. Once a lady 
tourist who seemed deeply interested in the 
hot springs inquired: 

“Driver, do these springs freeze over in 
winter?’ 

“ ‘Yes, ma’am,’ was the response. ‘A lady 
was skating here last winter and broke 
through and got her foot scalded.’ '’—Har- 
per's 





We read everything in The Progressive 
Farmer. I tell my boy we don't have to ex- 
periment with anything: just read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and find out.—W, N. Cap- 
pedge, Zitella, Ga. 





“Don't guess; get busy and find eat” 


1 | usual, Will not shrink woolens or injure fine fabrics. An 8 oz. 
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Makes Any 
Washing Easy 


There is an easier way to wash than wearing out your back 
and the clothes over the washboard. Put 20 Mule Team Borax 
Soap Chips in the wash water and save two-thirds in time 
and labor. The Borax softens the water, loosens the dirt and 
makes the soap work. Use 





MULE TEAM 
BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


this way to get best results: — i 

Make a Soap Jelly by adding three tablespoons of Chips to a 
quart of water and boil. Put enough of this solution into the 
| wash-water to make a good suds and soak or boil clothesas 





package of 20 Mule Team Borax Sosp Chips equals 25c worth 
of ordinary laundry soap. 


It’s the Borax with the soap that does the work. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 





the reliability of all the advertising it carries 








Fighting Boys Wear 
IRONCLAD KHAKI 


Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his “home 
guard” should wear this patriotic 
economy cloth, too. It’s fast sulphur 
dyed and wears like leather. 
SHIRTS, PANTS, AND OVERALLS 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 
yellow “army” label, like the above. 
Look for it in the garment before you 
buy. 
Write today for free samples of Ironclad 
Khaki Cloth, and Miss Ironclad Khaki, the 
kid glove finish ladies’ overall cloth. 
Garments on sale by deal 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place - Baltimore, Md. 
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FISH BRAND 
SLICKERS, 


will keeps 





you dry as —' FISH BRAND 
‘ . he MEL, the 
nothing beet Sadie 
else will = 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
A.J. TOWER CO. — — BOSTON. 














Buy Yourlires 
AT 


OU save from $20 to $60 a _ set,,depending on 
make you now use, on BUCKSKIN Tires, which 
are as fine as any in America. Some users get 


Pd DS od i LO oe) 






















$,000-mile and 10,000-mile service _ 
—all tires guaranteed 4,000 miles on igarsy 
quick adjustment basis. We pay ex- . Ge 
press both ways. Grae 
tA 
TN 
BUCKSKIN S TN, 
int and Non SkidiGuaranteed ‘ 


ARSOS 
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SS 
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Express Prepaid. Send for price list 
and users’ testimonials. r send 
size, type and whether plain or non- 
skid tread is desired, and we wwill 
ship promptly prepaid in U. 8. or 
Canada. C.O.D| if desired. 


THE L. & M. RUBBER CO., 7 
Diamond Street. Carrollton, Ohio. 


A most wonderful invention. No 
electricity, wires or springs. 1918 
Improved patented models. Runs 
8 hours for a cent on kerosene. 
Quiet—convenient. Brings genu- 
ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 4th 
season. Increase your efficiency. 
Every home and office should have 
(T] one. The Wonder Fan. Two Models. 
Three Sizes. Be Well, Keep Cool. 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR, 
574 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


——REAL ROOFING BARGAINS 


Mill ends, 88c for 100 sq. 
ft. Quality guaranteed. 
Paint, $1.25 gallon, 
Write for free price list 
and samples 
KING ROOFING CO., 131 W. 3rd, Cincinnanfi, Ohio. 


THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has stock and eggs for Sale from 15 
leading varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls. Send $c stamp for catalog 
Mention this paper when writing. 


Me 
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Address 
J. R. SCIRCLE, Wavoland, Indiana. 


Get a Feather Bed! 


Beds 25-ib, 96.75; 30-lb. $7.60; 35-lb. $8.25; 40-lb. $8.95; 2 
3-Ib. pillowe $1.25. All new feathers,best ticking. We have 
@1,000 cash deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or 

order or write for catalog today. 


money back. ail mon 
SANITARY BEDDING CO.. Dept, 2, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Poultry Notes for May 
ALTHOUGH the 
t 


ion’s order prohibiting the killing 
or sale of laying hens or pullets has 
expired, we urge farmers not to be in 
any hurry to dispose of layers. First, 
because “eggs eggs,” and for at 
least a month more it will pay well to 
keep all producers, even if not in the 
100-egg-a-year class. Second, because 
any attempt at rushing poultry to 
market in hopes of obtaining fat 
prices will glut the market and knock 
prices down. Go slow, hold your lay- 
ers and sell slowly if at all. 

b> * 1” 


Food Administra- 


1s 


Crowd the incubators for a month 
yet or longer. Even if a little late for 
hatching breeding stock and layers, it 
is not too late for raising broilers and 
fryers, and when properly fed and 
fattened, these birds bring the money. 

ok ok * 

After the chicks are hatched, the 
next thing—and the most important— 
is to raise them. Almost any old hen 
and most incubators can and do hatch 
some chicks, but to get them to grow- 
ing and keep them growing, requires 
all the poultry man’s or woman’s best 
skill and closest attention. 

* * * 

Except in rare cases, we believe 
brooder-raised chicks in the long run 
do the best. There is, however, much 
to learn yet about brooders, but there 
is clear indication that heated brood- 
ers are much used than a few 
years ago. The fireless brooder and 
the large hover are getting more com- 
mon. They require, however, a well 
lit, well ventilated room, 


less 


* * x 

Where hovers are used, with the 
central stove—a large number of 
| chicks can be handled—from 100 to 








200 or 250 in one hover, and the main 
point for the attendant to ‘watch is 
that the temperature doesmot run too 
high, nor so low as to cause the chicks 
to huddle—bunch—up. Such a brood- 
ing room should be provided with an 
outside run easy of access to the 
chicks, where they can_be allowed to 
go in favorable weather. 
* * * 

The fireless brooder requires 2 
moderately heated room, the brooder 
being the night apartment and afford- 
ing just a little extra warmth and 
comfort. There should be the same 
facility for outdoor exercise on warm 
days. 

* ok Ox 

As warmer weather comes, and for 
chicks four or five weeks old the fire- 
less brooder can be operated out- 
doors except in stormy weather, with 
safety. By this time the chicks have 
learned how to use the hover for a 
little extra warmth or at nights and 
are not likely to crowd. 

* * x 

During the first two or three days, 
chicks will have to be taught to go 
under a hover or in a brooder, but ai- 
ter that there is seldom any trouble. 

a = 


Whether a large hover or a brooder 
is used, we find the best material to 
cover the floor fine cut straw or 
hay; or, better yet, leaves of alfalfa, 
clover or soy beans—a couple of 
inches deep—on top of a bed of clean 
dry sand. Never risk sand or dirt 
that is not absolutely dry. 

. ue * 


1S 


When a brooder is used, or a hover 
fitted with hover cloths, it should be 
aired and sunned regularly every day. 
Cleanliness is life—for chicks. 

k * x 





As soon as weather is warm 
enough, and clear, get the chicks out- 
doors. No better place can be found 
for chicks than the bosom of mother 


|earth, if only dryness, warmth and 
| cleanliness are provided—with proper 


feed and good, clear water or milk. 
ae s 


‘Outdoors, the growing chicks must 


and shelt&, as well as 


have shade 
protection from stray cats, rats, or 
hawks. Tke shade, if there are no 


fruit trees, can be supplied by grow- 
ing sunflowers, castor beans, arti- 
chokes or corn. 

x * * 

Feeding is half the battle, and the 
best of judgment is needed. For the 
first 24 hours, nature provides feed in 
the yolk absorbed. After 24 hours, 
the first day’s feed should be hard 
boiled egg, ground fine, shells and all, 
with about an equal quantity of fine 
dry bread crumbs, and a very little 
fine grit. This for one day. 

x * * 

After the first day feed oatmeal and 
bread crumbs for two or three days; 
then pinhead oatmeal, small broken 
wheat or corn or a little millet seed, 
gradually changing to a mixture of 
broken wheat, oaty kaffir corn or sor- 
ghum seed. For a few days give 
ground egg shell, then coarse sand or 
chick grit—it is absolutely necessary 
for digestion. We have found a little 
charcoal in all feed a great help in 
preventing bowel troubles. 

ke Ok 

Animal food chicks must have. If 
they run where they can get plenty 
of worms, bugs or other insects, and 
have milk, no other animal protein is 
needed. If not, they must have either 
sweet, chick-size beef scrap, or green 
cut bone. We prefer the scrap. Sweet 
or skim milk is good, buttermilk even 
better, provided it is given in a ves- 
sel from which they can drink it with- 


out getting themselves wet. Clean 
water they should have at all times. 
ok * on 
Green feed is important. For the 


first few days some fine cut lettuce, 
rape or clover should be given regu- 


larly. \If when put outdoors they 
can run on tender grass or young 
green stuff it will answer; if not, it 


should be supplied to them. 
x * * 

Cleanliness is of prime importance. 
The hover, brooder or coop must be 
cleaned, aired and sunned regularly. 
Disinfected Insect powder, or 
better yet, fluoride of sodium, in pow- 
der, should be applied regularly. The 
point is to prevent the coming of 
vermin rather than get rid of them. 
Clean dry litter on the floor changed 
regularly, will complete requirements 
for comfort and health. 

. ea 


also. 


Kaffir corn or sorghum seed have 
very near the same feeding value as 
corn and during these times when 
foodstuffs are so needed they should 
be used as much as possible to save 
the corn. Peanut and soy bean meal, 
where available, will be found excel- 
lent in balancing a mash with the 
ground kafir, sorghum or feterita. 

* ok Ok 

Don’t forget the waterglass for pre- 
serving any surplus eggs. Use only 
infertile, new laid, absolutely clean 
eggs, packed every day. Use an earth- 
enware or stone jar. Keep in a cool 
place. Have at least 1% to 2 inches 


solution above the eggs. B.S. 





Poultry Suggestions for This Week 
and Next 


| petelgpee all the chicks you can until 
the end of May, but do not try to 
grow every brood on a small back lot. 
Under good management and feeding 
the first brood will grow rapidly, the 
second brood will do fairly well, but 
the third and later broods will be culls 
and runts. The manure of the early 
broods poisons the ground = and 
makes it unfit for later hatches. 


You can grow May-hatched chicks 
as well as the early broods if you feed 
them well and keep them away from 
the other broods. Shade is necessary. 
These late-hatched chicks are bene- 
ficial to garden and thrive wonder- 
fully well among the growing vege- 
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hen ina 
side. 


the mother 
slatted 


tables. Confine 


brood coop with 
piece of c c- 


table 


Cut up and feed every 

meat left from the 
most promising chicks, and be cun- 
tinually forcing their growth. Decide 
now to exhibit the best these 
chicks at a certain fair this fall to 
ascertain what quality of stock you 
have and to learn how it compares 
with the stock shown by other breed- 
ers. It is easy to sell by advertising 
the progeny of a prize-winning strain, 
but extremely difficult to sell “fine 
stock” on nothing but the owner’s 
recommendation. Blue ribbons are 
worth dollars to you, if you desire to 
dispose of your surplus stock and 
eggs. 


ed to \ r 


of 


The general utility breeds, like the 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
Wyandottes and Orpingtons, have 
profited by the “feed ourselves” de- 
mand of the Food Administration. 
Well they might, for these breeds lay 
well, hatch and rear their chickens 
satisfactorily, and the latter are ex- 
cellent for roasting. By the way, the 
demand for baby chicks in Barred 
Rocks and Reds this season could not 
be nearly supplied. Here is a good 
opening, 


Day-old chicks can be mailed by 
parcel post, provided they can be de- 
livered within 72 hours. Rules guar- 
anteeing safe arrival have been issued 
to all mail clerks, among which is one 
that the box of chicks shall not be 
placed in a mail sack. This is good 
news to poultrymen especially this 
season, when the day-old chick busi- 
ness has been seriously crippled by 
loss owing to delay in transportation, 


Why not distinguish your best 
chicks this season by punching a hole 
in one or more of the webs between 
the toes? These holes remain during 
the life of the fowl, and numbers from 
one to fifteen can be indicated. Order 
a toe punch today, and an illustrated 
article explaining this new system of 
numbering chicks will be published by 
the time the punch reaches you. 


An alarming per cent the 
farmers and half the poultrymen 
are reported to have sold their hens 
last year. There will be another egg 
famine next winter unless a double 
crop of pullets is grown. 


ot 


Order your water-glass now and be 
ready to preserve every surplus eve. 
The preserving solution is made by 
adding one quart of water glass to 
ten quarts of boiled water. This 
amount will just fill a six-gallon crock 
that holds eighteen dozen eggs. 


Whole corn is the best feed for a 
setting hen. Even if the hen is fed all 
the corn she will eat when off the 
nest each day, she will lose about 
three-quarters of a pound in weight 
during the three weeks’ hatching per- 
iod. This was the average loss in a 
test of Plymouth Rock hens. 


Head lice are now the most injur- 
ious of the forty species of lice found 
on poultry. They migrate quickly 
from their homes in the head feathers 
of the mother to the downy heads of 
her chicks, killing thousands of the 
latter. Yellow insect powder or to- 
bacco dust rubbed into the short head 
and the neck feathers of the mother, 
both before setting and also before 
the chicks appear, will exterminate 
this pest before it does serious harm. 


Whenever you see a baby chick 
standing with its eyes closed and ut- 
tering from time to time a plaintive 
“peep, peep,” go in the house and pour 
out a teaspoonful of cooking oil in a 
saucer. Then rub the oil gently on 
the head of the chick. Nine out of 
ten times several big head lice will 
roll out. Treat the rest of the brood 
the same way, and then dust the head 
of the mother. You could oil the 
hen’s head also, as this treatment is 
effective if the oil is rubbed in the 
down of the feathers around the 
head, but the hen has a bedraggled 
look. FRANK C. HARE. 
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Rest Rooms for Farm Women— 
A Contest 


HE other day I was glancing over 

the new bulletin, “Rest Rooms for 
Women in Marketing Centers,” pub- 
lished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it occurred 
to me that I had not received a letter 
about rest rooins for us to go to when 
in town for a long time. 

Is it that they are established fail- 
ures, or such proved successes that 
there is no need for comment? 

Just to know how much rest rooms 
are needed or appreciated by women 
who wish to wait for their husbands, 
or have their bundles sent to or see 
their friends there, we offer the fol- 
lowing prizes: 

$3 for the best answer. 

$2 for the next best. 

$1 each for the three next best re- 
plies. 

If a number of letters come from all 
the Southern states, we may be temp- 
ted to offer a prize to each state also. 

Be sure to mention it if you do not 
want your name signed to your letter 
in case it is published. 

Every person who ever goes to 
town to sell or buy can answer these 
questions. 

1. Is there a rest room in any town 
you go to? 

2. Who supports the rest room,— 
town or country people? 

3. It it comfortable as to chairs, 
privacy, etc.? 

4. Has it conveniences? 

5. Is it near a business street? 

6. Where is it located (in bank, 
store or courthouse,—upstairs, first 
floor or basement,—front or rear)? 

7. Do you make use of it? 

8. If so, why and how? If not, why 
not? 

9. Give any suggestions you think 
might improve its popularity and use- 
fulness for all country women, and 
how to get all of us to use it. 

If you have no rest room to go to 
when in town answer these ques- 
tions: 

1. Would you like to have a rest 
room to go to when in town? 

2. Where would you like to have it? 

3. Tell us what use you think could 
be made of it by the women you 
know. 

4. Do you think women could use it 
for a suitcase market once or twice 
a week? (A _ suitcase market is a 
meeting place where the town woman 
can get in touch with the country wo- 
man who has but one or two pounds 
of butter, a few bunches of radishes, 
half a dozen early hatched chick- 
ens, or other things too small or un- 
usual for the average merchant to 
bother with. These are very success- 
ful in some places.) 

5. Add anything you think that 
might be of interest to either town 
or country women concerning rest 
rooms. 





Grow Some Cannas This Season 


HERE is no more satisfactory plant 

for summer bloom in the South 
than the canna. Being of sub-tropi- 
cal habit, it revels in an abundance of 
moisture and sunshine. No garden 
plant is better suited to a long, warm 
growing season, and there is none 
that will give a more continuous pro- 
fusion of bloom in payment for a fer- 
tile soil well supplied with moisture. 

Of late years the canna has receiv- 
ed a good deal of attention from plant 
breeders, and it has responded to 
breeding in a very marked degree. It 
requires some stretch of imagination 
to recognize any kinship between 
the modern dwarf cannas with their 
immense  vari-colored, orchid-like 
blooms and the tall weedy, tiny- 
flowered “Indian shot” of our boy- 
hood days. Under the _ breeders’ 
hands this plant has become the 
queen of the garden. We in the South 
are fortunate that it is by nature 


suited to our climate and soil condi- 
tions, 

There are few plants of easier cul- 
ture than the canna, and few that are 


more difficult to store and carry safe- 
ly through winter. In the Lower 
South, where the ground does not 
freeze deeply, it is best to allow the 
roots to remain in the ground all win- 
ter and to cover them with loose lit- 
ter during cold spells. 

As soon as they show signs of 
sprouting, the roots should be dug up 
and separated. If left in the ground 
a second season, the bed will become 
so choked with sprouts that there will 
be little bloom. Every joint of the 
large fleshy roots will make a new 
plant that will through the season 
produce several flower stalks and a 
number of jointed roots below ground 
for next year’s planting. Some varie- 
ties are very profuse plant-makers, 
while other sorts multiply rather 
slowly. The plants should not be 
set closer in the row than eighteen 
inches. 


| 
| 





Cannas vary in height from two to | 


six feet, and the foliage ranges from 
green to bronze. Fine massed ef- 
fects can be made by selecting colors 
and planting the taller sorts in the 
rear and sloping down to the dwarf 
varieties in front. All cannas require 
in summer is that the ground be cul- 
tivated to retain moisture and that 
they be irrigated or watered during 
times of drouth. As the flowers with- 
er they should be picked off. If the 
seed pods are removed, new flower 
buds will come on week after week 
until frost. 

The catalogs of any of the large 
seed houses and floral establishments 
give a bewildering list of varieties of 
cannas with a wonderful range of 
colors. Fortunately some of the fin- 
est varieties are the cheapest because 
they are the most prolific plant- 
producers. King Humbert is one of 
the hardiest and cheapest varieties 
and one of the very best for general 
garden planting. The following list 
gives a few of the best varieties I 
have tried: 


Variety Height Foliage Bloom 
King Humbert ... 3 ft. Bronze Large rich red, 
Kate F. Deemer... 4 ft. Green Creamy yellow, 
free bloomer, 
Gustave Gumpfer. 2% ft. Green Bright yellow. 
Meteor ..sccccces 3 ft. Green Large, brilliant 
red. 
Rosea Gigantea.. 3% ft. Green Large, orchard- 
like, old rose, fine. 
Mrs. Alf. Conrad. 3 ft. Green Large, pink, fine. 
Venus .ccccccces - 3 ft. Green Varigated pink, 
Gladiator ....... 3 ft. Green Varigated. 
Blanch Wintzer... 24% ft. Green Large, creamy 
white. 
Buttercup ...e06. 24% ft. Green Bright yellow. 





A “Try It” Book 


ONE of my most valued possessions 

is my little “try it” book. It is a 
fair-sized, paper-bound notebook, and 
is kept for no other purpose than that 
which the name implies. When my 





new Magazines come I am eager to} 


apply all good suggestions immediate- 
ly, but this being impossible, instead 


of laying aside the periodicals and | 


forgetting all about them, I jot down 
in lead pencil each good sounding re- 
cipe or hint as I run across it. If a 
friend tells me of something good, or 
I discover a new way for myself I do 
likewise. 

JULIA RAMSEY DAVIS. 





Helpful Items for the Home Dress- 
maker 


T HE ruffler of your machine may be used 
in making narrow knife-plaited edges, for 
organdie collars, etc. Hem your ruffle with 
a narrow flat hemmer, put on the shirring 
plate and the ruyffler, slip the thread out of 
the needle, run the ruffle though the gather- 
er on the hem edge, then thread the needle 
and run the ruffle through again the same 
way On the opposite edge. The result will 
be a dainty knife plait. Be sure the stitch 
is longest and ruffle is the fullest it can be 
made. 

Soft mercerized embroidery thread can be 
used for darning mercerized cotton stock- 
ings. The thread should be as near the size 
of the thread of which the stocking is made 
as possible. 

When snap fasteners come off gloves they 
Can easily be put back. Darn the hole 
where it came out and brad the snap back. 


These glove snaps are each in four parts, 
two pieces on each facing of the glove. 

All ginghams should be shrunk before 
making up. Fill a tub with cold water and 
lay in the goods, soak over night. Next 
morning hang on line lengthwise, When 


half dry iron. It is then ready to make up. 

If colors are liable to fade throw a hand- 
ful of salt into the water when shrinking 
your material. 

When making a dress of striped material, 
a neat and attractive belt of solid color can 
be made by tucking out the white or light 
leaving only the predominant shade. 

MRS. SAM KIRKPATRICK. 
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2° Kodak Jr. 


The pictures are of the pleasing panel shape, giving the high, 
narrow proportions that are so well suited to portraits—and when 
the camera is held horizontally, for landscapes and the like, it 
gives a long, narrow picture that is almost panoramic in effect. 

And this long, narrow picture makes possible a thin, slim camera that 
fits the pocket—a detail that is often important, and always convenient. 

The 2¢ Jr. loads for 10 exposures, is fully equipped for hand or tripod 
work. For snap-shots the shutter has speeds of 1-25, 1-50 and 1-100 of a sec- 
ond, and it has, of course, the usual “‘time exposure’’ releases. Well made and 
well finished in every detail—autographic, of course. All folding Kodaks now 
provide for autographically dating and titling each negative at the time of 
exposure. 

The lenses are the best of their respective types, are adapted to this 
particular camera and each one is individually tested. 


THE PRICE 
No, 2¢ Autographic Kodak, Jr. with meniscus achromatic lens ‘ $15 50 
Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens. ° ‘ " ; . ‘ 17 50 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat 7.7.7 lens ‘ , : ° 23 50 


At Your Dealer's 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


435 Strate St. 














Rocuester, N. Y. 
Pressure CA N N I N G a 


No spoilage with goods canned “The American Way” in tin or glass. 


American Canners are the Best on the Market 
LIGHT—DU RABLE—INEXPENSIVE 


Steam 


Can Corn, Beans, Sweet Potatoes, Meats, Fish, in one hour instead of 
three to five hours required in other outfits. Our sealer seals Sanitary 
open top cans without solder. Write for booklet and prices. Live agents 
and dealers wanted. 

WE SELL CANS 


AMERICAN CANNING CORPORATION 


Branch, Baltimore, Maryland. Atlanta, Ga, 


AMERICAN 
HOME CANNER 








NOMINATION FORM 


FOR 


PROGRESSIVE 
PIG CLUB 




















Enclosed $ for _years sub. 
For 
P.O. __State 





Gredit the foregoing subscription and enter the following 
( ) PROGRESSIVE PIG CLUB or 
( ) PROGRESSIVE CANNER CLUB 


credit in Club marked with an (x) to the name below: send- 


ant are ing also full information about completing the Club. 





Neme ef Cleb Worker 


State. 























Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Help America Solve the Food Problem 
with a “FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


ITH the co-operation of every farmer in the country, 
America is planning to produce the greatest crop of 
food-stuffs ever grown in her soil. For-to properly 

feed this great nation and her allies an enormous=quantity of 
nutritious food must be provided. ““Eat a little lesstoday—save 
a little more for tomorrow’’ is the urgent request of the U. S. 
Food Administrator and it must be followed by everyone to as- 
sure victory for us and peace to the world! Canned goods are 
as necessary as cannons. 


THE “FAVORITE” 


HOME CANNER 


makes it possible for the house-wife to do her bit—and a big 
bit toward successfully terminating the war. With one of these 
Outfits, perishable fruits, vegetables, etc., may be canned at 
home, just as they come from the field, with all the delicious 
flavors retained, for future use. Easy and economical to use, 
no previous experience required for the Outfit includes every- 
thing necessary and a few simple directions that are furnished 
enables anyone to secure best results. 


Get a “Favorite” Outfit Now and Can for your Country 
Can fruits and vegetables in the same spirit as though the entire 
world was dependent on you individually to prevent starvation. 
Your only thought should be the planting of more vegetables and canning 
more goods. This is patriotism and yet most profitable. The ‘‘Favorite’’ 
Home Canner is endorsed by the government, canning clubs and every 
user. It is furnished in various sizes and capacities to suit the individual 
needs of every home. With each outfit, we furnish Receipes, scientific 
Canning Instructions for putting up fruits, vegetables, etc. in cans or glass 
jars, and valuable suggestions for marketing your goods at attractive 
prices. We furnish cans and labels. 
PRICES F. O. B. WILMINGTON, N. C. and MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CAPACITY CLUB PRICES 
M2 No.3 Quart 34 — Parchesig © Purchasiog Purchasing 
Cans (Cans Jars Gallon one or two three al one six or more al 
Jars time one tune 
No. 300... 30..16_. 8_. 7-... $10.50. ._$ 9.45___.$ 8.98 
ie. 400... 38..24..22.. 8.... 33.0.... 0.N.... BE 
SS SS ee ee ee eee eee 
Not 600_. 76_.48_.48_.16__.. 18.00_... 16.20__.. 15.39 
Don. Fae... 114...72..48..16...6 3% 00.... 19.0.... BE 


HOME CANNER 


. . a A 
Will can your fruits and vegetables att ae — 


which will bring you higher prices to- eS 
day than ever before—and the demand SSS a= 1 
is far greater than the supply. You —) a H i 
can make big money canning for your- | | | 
\\ 





































































self and your neighbors at the same 

time. You are performing a patriotic \ 
duty for the country. The Favorite 
uses less fuel, provides a more uni- 
form heat and will give more satisfac- 
tory results at least effort. It has been 
successfulty used by thousands who 
are enthusiastic in its praise. Now, 
while you think of it—a postal card 
will bring our Free Booklet, illustrat- 
ing and describing these splendid Out- 
fits, together with testimonials from users who have fi 
successfully used them for years. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co. 


P. O. Box 800 Wilmington, North Carolina 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OME CANNERS 
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Farmers’ Organizations 





EVERY NEIGHBORHOOD NEEDS 
A “CREDIT UNION” 


How These “Farmers’ Banks” or Mu- 
tual Savings and Loan Associations 
Are Helping Some North Carolina 
Neighborhoods 


RDINARILY we think that two 

men can do twice the work that 

one man can do, losing sight of the 
important fact that two men can of- 
ten do six times, ten times, yes, forty 
times what one man can accomplish 
and that in community-building two, 
four or six men can do together what 
no one of them could ever do alone. 
This fact is patently evident to the 
man accustomed to city life and he 
acts always on that assumption, but 
until recently it was not supposed that 
men in the country stood in need of 
acting and working together. 

Credit Unions, one of the most 
helpful forms of rural codéperation, 
are simply “mutual savings and loan 
societies,” says Prof. W. R. Camp. 
Note the emphasis on the word “mu- 
tual.” When the first credit union 
was formed seventy years ago, the 
idea back of it was aptly described as 
“one for all, and all for one.” While 
the North Carolina credit unions do 
not have unlimited liability, making 
each and every member liable to the 
full extent of his resources, yet the 
same dominant idea is behind them as 
was the case in the days of Raiffeisen. 

The Plan of Organization 

HE plan or organization is quite 

simple, each member paying in $5 
or $10 for a share, the amount being 
made small enough so as to exclude 
no man because of lack of money, 
this money being used as a guaranty 
fund for the payment of any debts of 
the unions. Note that it is a guaran- 
ty for it is not expected that any 
debts will ever fail to be paid. Its af- 
fairs are administered by a board of 
directors, all loans are passed upon by 
a credit committee and a supervisory 
committee exercises general oversight 
over its affairs. 

As pointed out by Secretary W. H. 
Pharr, of the Carmel Credit Union, 
who fondly calls this organization his 
pet, no amount of organization will 
avail anything unless the spirit of ser- 
vice is there; unless some man or 
group of men have caught a vision of 
the possibilities of united effort. God 
has not yet created a mechanism, that 
can take the place of men, nor has 
man made one that will continue to 
run perpetually. Credit unions are no 
exception to the rule, and will never 
succeed unless there are men willing 
to sacrifice and to work for their 
success. 

We need money for many of the 
things worth while in life. Bor- 
rowing money therefore is no crime, 
but it is worse than a crime if it is not 
done intelligently. To enable _ its 
members to borrow intelligently at a 
reasonable rate of interest is the pur- 
pose of credit unions. 


To Help the Young Man 


he E HAVE tried numerous com- 
munity organizations, but we 
have found none in which we have 
succeeded so well in bringing all the 
men and women together as through 
a credit union,” declares Ray Lee, 
a prosperous farmer at Sharon, N. C., 
who counts it a high honor to serve 
on the credit committee of his union. 
And then Mr. Lee explained some of 
the ways in which the Sharon Union is 
rendering a real service for commun- 
ity upbuilding. Too long the cry has 
been going abroad that young men 
are leaving the farm. According to 


Mr. Lee, one of the causes most di- 
rectly responsible is that “no human 
being has any interest in them.” They 
reach the age of 21 when they are ex- 
pected to strike out for themselvés, 





but they have no horse, no plows, no 


nothing.” They might rent a farm, 
but they have no horse, no plows, no 
equipment of any kind, and nobody 
tries to help them. The Sharon Un- 
ion is making it a point to lend mon- 
ey to such young men and is trying 
to make them feel they are welcome 
in the community. 

But the credit union can do mcre 
than make the young man feel at 
home; it makes the established farm- 
er realize the important niche he oc- 
cupies in the community. He is re- 
sponsible not for himself alone but 
also for his neighbor. He realizes 
that their interests are mutual, what 
hinders one hinders all and what 
helps one helps all. Ifdae moves out, 
if he has been a useful citizen, the 
community suffers a loss, and he, too, 
loses because he is leaving behind 
friends, who have been vitally inter- 
ested in his welfare. 


To Promote Thrift 


“DE GOOD to yourself, Put Your 

Money in the Credit Union,” reads 
a sign post in a prominent place in 
the hustling village of Valdese in 
Burke County. That sign denotes the 
spirit of thrift of these people, who in 
addition to a credit union have a co- 
Operative store, a mutual insurance 
society, and other forms of commun- 
ity activity. No sooner is a dolla- 
secured by one of the members, for 
which he has no other use, than it is 
placed in the credit union to be used 
for helping the community. Many of 
the members are employees in a cotton 
mill but the money which they de- 
posit as savings is loaned to farmers 
for making crops and thus serves a 
dual purpose, as always should be the 
case. In patronizing banks, too often 
the money earned by farmers is used 
for the upbuilding of the city at the 
expense of the country, and by mak- 
ing the dollars work at home the 
credit unions are performing a great 
service. : 

While it is generally true that a 
credit union when first organized will 
need to borrow more money than it 
will be possible to secure through de- 
posits and payments on share capital, 
yet the purpose of every suceessful 
association must be to build up suffi- 
cient savings in the community in 
which it operates to take care of all 
its credit needs. Besides promoting 
thrift among its members, taking 
their money and paying them a small 
rate of int@rest, the credit union at 
the same time promotes intelligent 
borrowing. 

Realizing that thrift is one of the 
most important virtues, the North 
Carolina Division of Markets, which 
has charge of the credit unions in this 
state, has devised a system of the ut- 
most simplicity by which children in 
the schools may make their deposits 
with their teachers, getting a bank 
book in return and receiving interest 
on their money if allowed to remain 
in the credit union, thus giving them 
the same facilities for starting a sav- 
ings account that they would have in 
the city, and being even better be- 
cause it can be made a part of their 
school work. No more important ed- 
ucational work can be done by teach- 
ers than in this way. 


Codperative Buying of Supplies 

EORGE W. Russell, the Irish co- 

Gperative leader, has pointed out 
most clearly in his writings that the 
farmer is the only man who must buy 
his merchandise and supplies at retail 
prices and must sell his products at 
wholesale. No other manufacturer— 
and the farmer is a manufacturer for 
he is converting the raw elements of 
the soil into food and clothing pro- 
ducts—does this. Always the com- 
mercial manufacturer buys at whole- 
sale prices and frequently sells his 
products at retail prices. 

Local organizations of farmers dur- 
ing the past decade have performed a 
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Southern 


for 
farmers by inculcating the idea of -‘co- 


magnificent service 
Operative buying of supplies. Won- 
derful progress has been made, and 

» one at all acquainted with condi- 


tions today would detract gone iota 
n the record made by this organi- 
zation, 
he credit unions of North Carolina 


not expected to supplant the work 
being done by Farmers’ Union, Alli- 
ance or Grange, but rather seek to 
pplement their work by 
an agency for financing purchases 
ane business-like way. After 
irrangements have been made 
purchase of merchandise in large 
quantities at cash prices, it always 
happens that there are some who can- 
not pay over the money unless they 
can borrow it. The credit union 
stands ready to accept their endorsed 
note, and furnish them the money. 
Create the proper conditions, 
that money can be loaned safely, and 
capital will seek that place. This a 
truism based upon the experiences of 
all the years that have past, and North 
Carolina credit unions have proved no 
exception to the rule. When safety 
has been assured, the money has been 
available. 


the 


ror 


sO 


JOHN A. LIVINGSTON. 





Cooperation in Fertilizer Buying 


PART of the members of Deep 

Springs Local Union, in Anson 
County, were able to pay cash for 
their fertilizers this year and the oth- 
ers were not. Arrangements were 
made to borrow a thousand dollars 
from a young member of the union 
who had that much surplus for which 
he was getting only 4 per cent from 
the bank. This money was then loan- 
ed to the members at 6 per cent inter- 
and these borrowing members 
gave the same security they would 
have given to a merchant who sells 
yn time, and the money was used by 
the borrowing members for the cash 
purchase of their fertilizers. 

Incidents like this demonstrate that 
have a great deal more “rural 
credit,” than we are using. There are 
millions of dollars deposited in the 
various banks of North Carolina, and 
all through the South, as for that 
matter, to the credit of farmers who 
are getting only 4 per cent interest 
when it might be loaned to neighbor 
farmers at 6 per cent. The member of 
Deep Spring Local Union will get $20 
a year more income from his thous- 
and dollars and at the same time it 
enables the borrowing members to 
save in two places—in the difference 
between the cash and time price of 
fertilizers and also in the concessions 
in prices of fertilizers that were se- 
cured through codperative purchase 
in carload shipments. G. 


est 


we 





Virginia’s New Dog Law 

HE Virginia Legislature has just 

enacted a new dog law which will 
interest Progressive Farmer readers 
all over the South. It provides that 
every person having-one or more dogs 
six months old or over shall pay a 
yearly tax of $1 each on males and 
spayed females and $3 each on un- 
spayed females. In the case of those 
having kennels, a yearly tax of $10 
may be paid which allows the keeping 
of 12 dogs for personal use; or by pay- 
ing a tax of $15 as many dogs may be 
kept as wished for personal use or in 
training. 

The license year runs from Febru- 
ary to February and the law provides 
that all dogs shall be listed forthwith 
with the county commissioners of 
revenue. In case any dog becomes 
of taxable age or comes into the 
hands of a citizen after February 1 of 
any year, the license tax shall be paid 
immediately. When the tax is paid 


on a dog, a collar tag is issued by the 
State which must be worn by the dog 
at all times. 

It is also unlawful for a dog to run 
at large at night without a muzzle or 
under the direct control of the own- 
er or sqme responsible person. 


The 


providing | 

















Swift & Company, 


Write for this book. Sent 
FREE. A postal will do 


Facts you should know about 
the market for live stock and meat 


In Swift & Company’s 
1918 Year Book. Sent FREE 
on request. Write for copy 


ee book presents, clearly and frankly, a study 

of live stock buying and meat selling—a descrip- 
tion of the market conditions that determine the prices _ 
you get for your live stock. 


It describes the producing and marketing steps from 
your farm to the table of the consumer. 
also how the part played by Swift & Company 
enables you to obtain for your live stock the highest 
market figures. 


It explains 


The full value to you,’of this part played by Swift 
& Company—how it affords you a ready cash market 
for your live stock, and how it passes along the meat 
products to the consumer on the lowest operating 
expense and profit and with highest efficiency—is 
shown in this book. 


Write for your copy of Swift & Company’s 1918 
Year Book now—a postal will do. 
presents facts that you as a stockman and farmer 
should know. 


Every page 





Address Swift & Company 
4150 Packers Avenue 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











U.S.A. 














enforcement of the law is largely in 
the hands of game wardens and it is 
the duty of these officers to warn 
dog-owners (if they be known) when 
their dogs run at large at night un- 
muzzled or in the day without a tag; 
and (1) if a warden sees the same 
dog at large a second time, or (2) the 
owner of the dog is unknown to him 
on the first occasion, or (3) the dog is 
chasing domestic animals or fowls, it 
is his duty to kill it. 

Any person having stock or fowls 
killed or injured by a dog is entitled 
to receive compensation therefor “in 
the manner already provided for by 
law” (which we assume is the asses- 
sed value) and “shall recover from 
the owner of the dog the difference 
between the assessed value and the 
full value of the stock.” 

Any person violating this law will 
be called to trial and if convicted will 
be fined not less than $5 nor more 
than $100, in addition to paying the 
ccsts of the trial. 





Can For Food and Profit 


WITH A 


KWICK KANNER 


Turn your extra garden products into food and your spare time into money. 
There is a big demand for canned goods. You can easily make from $10 to 
$30 a day during canning season with a Kwick-Kanner. 

The Kwick-Kanner is a complete portable outfit, splendid for home and 
canning club purposes. Easier, cleaner and cheaper to operate. No ‘‘muss- 
ing’’ with fires. Burns oil; one gallon of kerosene lasts ten hours. Wickless 
burners supply even, intense heat. Heater can be used for household pur- 
poses when not canning Two sizes—either 16-quart, $15; or 32-quart 
capacity, $25, as desired. Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the 
Kwick-Bath, a convenient, portable bath for rural homes 

Write at once for free catalog, or send in your order today so we can 
supply you without delay. 


Kwick-Bath Manufacturing Corp., 
WILSON, N. C. 
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HOUSE PAINT REE 


ed Paints have greatest covering capacity and rich, lasting rs. Our 


and Auto Paints “Shingle Stains 


ete.) Write 2 ce list and color card. 


for free 
a Co., inc., 1415 E. St., Rickmoad, Va. 





Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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SK yoursélf"*nowtwhethe: you 
are producing to your utmost 
capacity. Your country's war- 

time needs are great, and you must 
do your bit to fill them. 4 

Are you handicapped by the serious 
shortage of farm labor? . Then take 
the wonderful power of your auto- 
mobile and set it to work at all the 
jobs around your farm. LAY Porta- 
Power, instantly slipped against the 
rear wheels of your car (any make) 
gives you the cheapest belt power in 
the world, a wonderfully satisfactory 
portable engine of 5-8 H. P. that 
costs from $100 to $250 less than any 
comparable gas engine. 


L | Porta 


‘ is all steel, and proof against wear 
and trouble. The Money Back Bond 
insures satisfaction or a refundafter 
30 days’trial. Itpumps water runs 
hay press, ensilage cutter, pea and 
clover huller, riceand grist mill, corn 
sheller, fanning mill elevator, buzz 
saw, milker, separator, cider press, 
washing machine, pump jack, irri- 
gating pump sprayer,concrete mixer. 


Some Farmers Will Get FRE E 


LAY Porta Power 


Every farmer ought to write me for 
all the details of my special offer, 
whichI can't putinto this an- 
nouncement. Butitholdsonly 
forfirstcomers ineach 

locality. Sowrite now! 


L. A. Young Industries 
Dept.§6, Detroit, Mich, 




































| IN STOCK—READY TO SHIP NOW } 


RUBBER 
ROOFING 


1 We have on hand ready for 

shipment the day your order 
is received Spotless Standard 
Quality and Spotless Special 
Guaranteed Rubber Roofing. 
Send us your order with the 
certainty it will not only be 
filled at once but you will get 
the best low cost roof pro- 
tection in the world. Over 6,000,000 
square feet sold to Southern Farmers 
lastyear. Strictly 1st grade, 1 piece 
rolls of 108 sq. ft. with nails and 
cement; anybody can layit. Spotless 
Standard Quality—1l-ply, $1.35; 2-ply, $1.75; 








ale e ply. $2.10 per roll. Spotless Special—i-ply, 
{ $.58; 2-pip, $1.98; 3-ply, $2.38; 4-ply, $2.73 per 
roll. Order from this adv. Samples free, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., RICHMOND, VA. 









“The South’s Mail Order House.” 
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A fooverize and 
Eeonomize 


By Using a 
Hamp Williams 
Canner 


Used and endorsed by Home Demon- 
stration Agents tm many states. 

Mail posteard today for complete 
circular and prices, 
Hamp Wiiiiams Hardware Co., 


Canner Mauufacturing Dept., “C” 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 



















400 Bushels Whippoorwill Peas. 


100 Bushels Black-eyed Peas. 
10 Bushels Butter Beans. 


SHEDDEN FARMS, Raymond, Ga. 












South Carolina Cotton Conference, that the word, “bad” was omitted 
from the first sentence of last week’s 


article about the purchase of Liberty 
Loan bonds by the State Union Coun- 
“while 


Columbia, May 14 


| To the Cotton Farmers of South Car- 
olina 

‘| HEREBY invite to a conference to 

be held in Columbia on Tuesday, 


May 14, 1918, at 3 o’clock p. ™., all the 
cotton producers of South Carolina 
and all others interested in the gin- 
ning and the warehousing, in the 


financing and the distribution, in the 
transportation and the marketing of 
} cotton, 

These are the 
the proposed conferente: 

1. To formulate workable plans for 
the state-wide the 
cotton farmers of South Carolina, for 
their own protection and benefit. 

2. To provide for the formation of 
community marketing clubs in each 
county of the state—these community 
clubs to effect a county association, 
and then all the county associations 
to combine in the formation of the 
South Carolina Cotton-marketing Or- 
ganization. 

3. To establish in the office of State 
Warehouse Commissioner a Bureau 
of Information on Cotton—this state 
bureau to be in constant touch with a 
similar bureau at the county-seat of 
each county and each county bureau 
in daily communication with the sev- 
eral community centers of the coun- 
ty. A complete chain of information 
lis to be formed so that every farmer 
will be kept advised what is being 
proposed and done by the farmers in 
all the counties of South Carolina. 

4. To arrange for the grading and 
| the stapling of all cotton on storage 
experts connected 
| with the office of Staté Warehouse 
Commissioner—and without cost to 
the owners and holders of the cotton. 
This will enable farmers to sell their 
cotton on certified grades and direct 
to consuming plants, and always at 
highest market prices. 

5. To promote the development by 
the farmers themselves of the South 
Carolina System of Cotton Marketing. 

This will not be a meeting for 
speech-making, but a business confer- 
ence of farmers, for farmers, and by 
farmers, and of all others who are in- 
terested in the 1918 cotton crop. Let 
every one who can attend notify me 
at once. W. G. SMITH, 

State Warehouse Commissioner. 

Columbia, S. C. 


some of purposes of 


organization of 





by government 








Patriotic Action by Automobile 
Sellers 


|TT IS a fine spirit the Charlotte Auto- 

mobile Dealers’ Association shows 
in inserting a page advertisement in 
the Charlotte Observer addressed to 
farmers, saying: “Buy Liberty Bonds 
First. Your Next Best Investment is 
an Automobile, Truck or Tractor.” 
As the advertisement goes on to say: 

“Mr. Farmer, you are our best cus- 
tomer, but now is the time for you to 
patronize Uncle Sam first—then come 
to us. We are blessed in this section 
of the South by having practically no 
pro-German sentiment, which should 
make of us equally as loyal Americans 
as are grown anywhere in these 
United States. Let us prove the 
standard of our citizenship by earby 
subscription to the Third Liberty 
Loan. Go to your nearest bank or 
look up some Boy Scout and volun- 
teer your subscription without wait- 
ing for someone to solicit same.” 


Backing Liberty Loan Bonds 


HE following resolution is sent us 








from Camden County: 
“We the members of the Belcross 
| Farmers’ Local Union do heartily en- 
dorse the system the Government has 
taken in financing the present war, 
both by taxation and bond issues. We 
know no better way to show our loy- 
alty to our country than by buying all 
the bonds possible. We are ready at 
all times to co6perate with those at 
the head of our Government.” 

In this connection we should note 





cil. We intended to say that 
President Alexander had favored put- 
ting the plan to a referendum 
Local Unions,” ete. In the final action 
we understand that the vote 
unanimous to carry out the instruc- 
tions given by the State Union 

ing in Winston-Salem. 


was 


meet- 


vote of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 


Tul med ceed (OL e 
Crops’ Land 


Try it on peas, beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Then watch your 
oats, corn and cotton, 





OUR HEALTH TALK | 








How to Have a Mosquito-less Year 


OSQUITOES carry malaria. Not 
every kind, only those called Ano- 
pheline. 

For protection from malaria we 
need to locate and destroy the breed- 
ing area of the Anopheline; to screen 
our houses, and keep under a bar and 
in a screened room every person hav- 
ing chills and fever. 

If drainage of stagnant pools is im- 
possible, they should be oiled; like- 
wise, all receptacles, such as cisterns 
or water barrels. 

Mosquitoes, as a rule, do not fly 
far from their breeding place. There- 
fore, in the small town or in rural 
sections, control becomes a question 


of effort on the part of the individual | 


householder. 

If mosquitoes are numerous in your 
home, look carefully over your own 
premises. Is your cistern screened? 
Are there accumulations of water in 
the gutters of the roof? 

Don’t forget the mosquito carries 
malaria! Don’t forget malaria is pre- 
ventable! Don’t forget its prevention 
in communities depends on codper- 
ative effort by the individual and 
authorities. 

Begin fighting the mosquito now— 
at once. 

It is best to begin early in the 
spring, with a general “cleaning up” 
campaign, including removal of gar- 
bage cans, bottles, buckets, barrels, 
marsh weeds, grass, etc. Drain and 
fill every pond, or pool of stagnant 
water. Keep things clean. The fight 
is never finished. Do not stop or you 
will have mosquitoes again. 

It is not only necessary to screen 
doors and windows carefully, but it is 
advisable to screen the bedrooms. 
Keep screen doors shut. Galvanized 
iron screen of not less than 18 strands 
to the inch should be used.—Louisiana 
Board of Health. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


AFTER showing some disposition to rally 

from the recent 
turned weak again, 
about the previous low 


depressicn, the market 


and futures relapsed to 


levels. 


this decline seemed to start with fresh talk | 


both as to and 
Although there has been a denial of 
intention to interfere 


of price-fixing, goods raw 
cotton. 
any with the price of 
cotton, still the market is nervous and easily 
susceptible to rumors of all kinds. Further 
encouragement afforded the 
movement by claims that the spot markets 
were weakening in the South, which so far as 
can be seen is not the case, 

There 
factors in the 


was selling 


have been some really weakening 
situation, such as the re- 
strictions-to exports and a slight falling off 
in American mill consumption owing to the 
reduced supply of The 
have been running full 
time to the 
There 


work than ever before, and mills have been, 


labor, mills, how- 
time and over 
their 


active 


ever, 
maximum of capacity. 


have been more spindles at 
earning big profits on goods, large enough to 


warrant not only current 
rially Nigher figures. Exports are 
because of the lack of 
ships being needed for 


supplies to Europe, 


prices, but mate- 
light only 
transportation, the 
carrying men and 

The new crop does not seem to be getting 
the record-breaking start that was promised 
a few weeks ago. Much damage is officially 


reported from the cold snap, and replanting 


means a later start. Texas has had much 
rain, but it has not been evenly distributed. 
There has been an excess in some sections 
and little or none in the western counties, 


The 


price 


and threats of 
to restrain the 
acreage in line with the call for more food 
crops, W. T. WILLIAMS, . 


Savannah, Ga. 


reaction in the market 


control will operate 


Incentive to | 


Write for free booklet A 
The NitrA-germ Sales Co., Inc, 


Savannah, Ga, 








Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices, You can easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No better outfit made, 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2 to12 h. p. Costs little to 
operate. Shipped direct, at low prices; cash or easy 
payment terms. Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 


cular and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,9th & Cary Sts., Richmond, Va. 
Sold on 


South’s Oldest & 
Largest Mchy. and 
Supply House. . 
gy... Z 














TOMBSTONES 


styles from the modest memorial 
costing only a few dollars, to big, stately 
te ing favorably with 

the handsomest anywhere. Made of 
beautiful Vermont Marble. Also Fences 

3 for family cemetery lots. Free illus- 
trated circular gives low prices and 
complete particulars, Write for acopy. 


SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


Buggies Built from 


: pre-war 
materials—and sold at pre-war prices 
—latest styles and lowest prices that 
equally good buggies ever sold for. This 
is your buggy qopertunity, Write for 
our big illustrated buggy catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
726 Beardsiey Avenue, Elkhart, indiana 




















ew, folding, galvanized 
EEL WIRE TRAP.Catch- 
es them likea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parce! post 
@r express. Write for price list of fishermen especiaities 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 


LESPEDEZA, (Japan Clover) AND 


| SWEET GLOVER SEED SAVER 
Save your Seed while cutting, 


aes 3 
Ld Eels, Mink and Muskret in 
Catch Fish large quantities SURE-with 
9 then 
ST 





en 












if you have 1 acre it will pay 

can be attached in five min- 
| utes. No holes to drill, two 
sizes, 44 and 5 ft. Only $15. 





Order while you 
can get it. 


COLE SEED SAVER CO. NEWBERN, TENN, 


FOX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
rh 1-Ply, $1.30; 2-Ply, $1.70;3-Ply, 
$2.05. Order now from this advertisement to get 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction Guaram 
teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, *ufasscr"st 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in 


W 











We Pay Highest Market Prices 
for Virginia and North Caro- 
lina Wool—No commissions de- 


ducted. We are buyers for 
quaen large mill consuming ha/if-mil- 
lion pounds a month. Write or ship to us and we 


will allow full market price—no expenses deducted 
except freight. Prompt settlement. We also pay top 
prices. for Hides, Skins and Tallow. 


| Old Virginia Hide and Wool Co., Inc. 


P. 0. Box 775, Richmond, Va. 


' Day-old Chicks and Hatching Eggs | 


From Pure-bred, High-egg Record 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
25 Chicks, $3.75; 50 Chicks, $7; 100 Chicks, $12. 
15 Eggs, $1.50; 50 Eggs or more, $6 each, prepaid. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
CAUSEY’S POULTRY & P#GEON RANCH, 
Beaufort, South Carolina. 























‘“‘Massey’s Garden Book.’ Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. 
| Save your papers and get a binder. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
MACHINERY 


PPP 
For Sale—New Chattanooga reversible “dis k plow and 

reversible disk harrow Dr. Blanchet, Upcohall, Fla 
LH. C. Motor Press with six-horse- “power Engine— 

In Gret-class condition, for $40 James & Dobbins, 
Uniontown la : 
“Novelty Force Pump—Invaluable for spraying fruit 
washing buggies and auto- 


























trees, gardens, hen roosts, 

mobiles, scalding walls, also handy in case of fire 
Price $2.50 each, postage paid. A. P. Sexton, Boy- 
aton, Georgia. 

I ; Can Burn Coal Oil, or Cheapest Gasoline— 
using our 1918 Carburetor; 34 miles per gallon guar- 
anteed. Easy starting. Great power increase Attach 
it self, Big profits selling for us 30 days trial. 
Money back guarantee Styles to fit any automobile 
Air-Friction Carburetor Company, 508 Madison Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Farmers and Dairymen, Attention—We have a limit- 
ed quantity of DeLaval cream separators on hand, all 
new and in good order on which we can save you from 
$15 to $20 on each machine, Prices: No. 4, $40, worth 
$55: No. 5, $50, worth $65; No. 10, $65, worth $85 
Write at once if :  emoaaae to The John McSween Co., 
Timmonsy ile, 8. C 

Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 
Positions guaranteed. oon on credit Edwards 


College, Winston, N. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced milker to milk and care for 
fifteen registered Jerseys Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 
South Carolina. 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 














pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros. Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 

WwW anted—Position by married man in dairy. Desire 
man who is willing to pay my way to his business. 


Claudius 3 Graham, Clio, 8. C., Box 54 


‘Reliable Farmer or Salesman who knows farmers of 
his section, can secure permanent position for all or 











of extra hand 


The 


hundred 


work 


tan 


extra 


1918 Bradstreets 


Handle con- 
trol of clutch, 
operated without 
driver's hand leav- 
ing the handle, start- 











part time. Address Box 832, Charlotte, N. C. 
Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125 monthly 

and expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, 

Piedmont Tobacco 


























and we give complete instructions. 
Cc Co.. F-54, » Danville, Va. 

Wanted—6 good, steady, sober, industrious, Chris- 
tian men, with small families, for saw mill, planing 
mill and timber works. Lifetime ‘! to right kind of 
nen. QO, I Hill, ¥ Kendalia, - 

~“BERKSHIRES 

_ Large Berkshires. Stone | Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 

Pizs—8 weeks old, $25 a pair, or $15 apiece. Juniper 
Estat Lake View, N. C 

oo for Sale—Bred gilts and pigs. W. H. 
Rochelle, Jackson, Tenn 

Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts, 
James A Graves, American National Bank, Rich- 
moni, V 

Supreme “Rerkshires—From large litters and 500-T 
WS f w farmers wanting the best. Pigs, 25 up. 


g free. Ben Lomond Farm, Box 3, Rock Castle, 


nia 





DU ROC-JERSEYS 





Pigs all sold. ~ Notice for future ad. J. 0. Boone, 
Lumberton, c. 
Brier 


Quality Duroc Gilts and Pigs—None bred. 
Hill Plantation, _ Thomasville, Ga. 

~ Registered big Western type Duroe-Jer: Jersey pigs for 
sale at $15 each. Address G. C. Long, Rt. 5, Luray, 
































ing and stopping 
the hoe instant- 
ly at will. 







velllan fen- 
ders swung on 
loose hinge; pre- | 
vent young plants | 
from being cov- 
ered up by 
the dirting 
plows. 













Four 
. shovel plows. 
Two inside plows 
dirt up, twe outside 
plows clean out 
the middles. 


1 ‘ 
hands to get you 


First National Bank, Rome, Ga 


You Need Extra Labor to Chop Cotton 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS 


is dor b one “4-in-1" Cotton 


out and worked 


yoped 


Chopper-Cultivators; if you need ten extra hands, you need one “4-in-1” Cotton Chopper-Cultivator 
» “Asn _a” } ial . . ——— a . : 
The “4-in-1" Chopper-Cultivator ba ‘ps out, dirts up and cleans out the middles all at one time 
itl » tean anim tune. wares sits ite inianiaal ci ’ 
with one team and o an. W »p re ved, does all the cultivating throughout season and costs 
$95 f.o.b. Rome, Ga., Fill out and mail coupon below, 
If you notify us in ten days after rece g the Cultivators that you are not satisfied we will refund your 
money, : 
REFERENCES 


Lanham Cotton Cultivator Co. 
ROME, GEORGIA. 













Lever perpea- 
dicular to frame, 
horizontal to front 
to raise discs at end 
of row for turning; 
etc.; also to force discs 
deeper into ground 
by compression 
of a spring 
when de- 



















with two 























out the first time, 
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If 


you need ten 


need 


“4. 


Chopper Cultivator. you a 


in-1” 










forth across 
the row. 









Draw- 
head and 
draw bar; has 
three. inches 
latitude on 








































































































































































































































































Virginia. 
Pure-bred Duroc Pigs and Shoats—Also some mighty . . edged twelve inch. 
fine boar prospects. Catering to those wanting the Lanham Cotton Cultivator Co. ‘blge Shank of h a 
best. Gold Hill Stock Farm, Gold Hill, Va. Rome, Ga. bl oe ae 
Duroc-Jerseys—Choice pigs, both sexes, eight weeks Gentlemen :—I plant justa ee and down. Hoe 
old, $12.50 for boars and $15 for, silts, registered in . . gig lacie ade he travels back and forth across row, 
= name. =e Cc. weet: = ments. ———- acres in cotton. wanes ship me chopping off 12 inches of top of row 
ree ~=Duroc-Jersey ale — months old, a - ach * H 
highly bred, sood. color and shape. Price with regis- dG kee easeuca kia 4-in- Cotton e stroke, leaving three inches for a 
¢ Ss, $25. . L. Edwards, i , &. -_ 
tration papers, $ 1. Edwards, Darlington Chopper - Cultivators: I enclose strokes—clutch operated 
Wanted—A number of Duroc sow pigs at 8 to 10 ‘ from handle (as shown in handle control 
weeks old. Must be of good quality and eligible to ninety-five dollars each of clutch) —di ect: haf 
neuen. State lowest price and . ~~ particulars in " sconnects cam shalt 
first letter, EB A. Martin, Wilson, Va. re . Pee Sas acinmenne ee from gear wheel (shown in gear 
Choice Duroc Pigs—By Great —— ~ Illustrator, wheels and cams) thereby 
Grand Model 8th, Fancy Orion King, Belle Isle King, ER eee . 
and two good Defender boars. Fifteen to ninety dol- stopping the hoe where 
A according Peers: None better anywhere. 2 ae County..... ever plants do not 
bah, BK : = < aeed to be 
ae ESSEX m, se teense eens ia thinned. 
Phe ag “tandieman, N. weeks old, $15 each. Don’t order more than you need 
; : Ameena 
For Sale—Registered Hampshire Boar Pigs—10 = 
ve $ oid Price $25 each. Alton H. Massey, Way- HORSES AND JACKS 
sistered Hampshire Pigs—Good quality, $15 each, For Sale—Young Registered Percheron Stallions 
ween old. Allen’s Town . Country Warten, and Big Jacks very low. C, A. Alexander & Co., 
Hos hton, Ga, Crimora, 7 Va —__—_— - 
~ Registered Hampshire Hogs for Sale—Boars, s yom. To breed on shares with owner of large Jack—2 Hereford 1 d bet 
Spanish jennets, or Will exchans wv. S. Mot 8 produce more and better beef 
a My breeding. Nutwood Hampshire Farm, | Dparlsh Jenne a on ~~ other breed, at less cost and in 
— ———_——_— —_—— shorter time. 
oO. LC z= Cross a pure-bred Hereford boll with 
0. I. C. Pigs—Registered stock. Ramsey Bros., _Pure-bred Collie Pups. George Turberville, F your native cows, and buy two or three 
Crouse, N. C. Virginia ie RS eg! a pure-bred Hereford cows as foundation for 
POLAND-CHINAS x Fine Collie Dog Cheap. J. F. Pollard, Greenville pure-bred herd. 
. Ri neistered Poland-China Pigs—Rest big bone breed ken MR —— | For full information, address 
ng. Ready | to ship. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, S. € Sale—Pure-bred aL Terrier—Mals, 31) ‘ H 
Two resisiesed “Feland-Chine gli, S150 cad, | Little, Charintio GA. HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSN. 
weight about 350 pounds, bred to 1,000 boar. J. S Dogs—Fine Collie Pups—Pure-br: ed Price r 1608 3rd Natl, Bank Atlanta, Ga, 
Dixon, Bishopville, 8. C. reasonable. P. Henry, Conover, 
. Big Type Poland-Chinas—Boar pigs of the best For (Several agle Hy om is—( = 1@ m ae. 2 females | 
Vestern bi a ¥ ture. Several pups =rices low bvergree F | - 3 " . m9 
Priced Yo Sele Me a. Baten Sinking Cheol am | Bice, Var | BUCKEYES CE FS ee 
aainaoen ee Single omb lite orns, scientifically mated 
AYRSHIRES | _ For Sale—Two Blue Speckled English Deer Hounds Buckeye Exgs—From prize winners, $1.50, $2, $3 | 100, $6; 15, $1.25. Prompt shipment. I have aplen- 
- | Females, Finest in the United States The Post | per 15 Xakhurst Poultry Farm, Williamston, N, C., | did show record. ghorns are absolutely pura- 
yrshires—Registered, year and a half old bull, fine | Master, Kendalia, W. Va Route 3 bred; eighth year. Carl Gilliland, Siler Cc ity, N. ¢ 
ion, beautifully marked, ancestors noted prize Airegale Pupp was was Ries S15; te HAMBURGS —_— — ——$_____ 
3 25 . . 4 acl & ppies— e le pup 1 fe 2 y s 
rs, 5. Juniper Estates, Lake View, ’ wale, 410. A few Weuditifal Detee gies for sts. Warm aa ORPINGTONS 
<a GUERNSEYS Oe re Stephenson, Covington, Tenn Silver Spangled Hamburg Rers—$1 sitting, express 
Registered Guernseys of May Rose annd Governor of RABBITS — | collect. J. F. Punch, Newton, N White Orpingtons—Cockerels and eggs. Midnighs 
the Chene breeding, including bull calves, for sale. - LEGHORNS Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C. 
G G. M. Wallace, Falmouth, Va. ee a Coe ant. Zealand Red Rabbits—M. K. Stroud. Hoern- For Sale—Buff. Orpington Eegs—Now $1.50 per 
HOLSTEINS - White Leghorn Eees—From prize winners, $1 dozen. | Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 
Registered Helstein Heifers and Unrelated Bulls. TWO OR MORE BREEDS A BT Single Comb Buff re Eggs for Hatching—~ 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. : Pigs for $7 each at 7 reeks old for cross-bred pigs. Forty ee pall ( setae hens. Prico | Cook strain. Claude F. Deal, , Landis, N. i, AH 
0 eac’ ‘or pure-bred Berkshires and Yorkshires - allard nerry ville P 
Holstein Heifer Calves, %-15-16 pure, $20. Regis- $1 . — Buff Orpingtons Pay—For years my hens have clear- 
tered bull calf, $55. Lakenvelder Farms, Toccoa, Ga. Address H. H. Meschendorf, Forest Depot, Va seat Brown Leghorn Eggs for Sale—$1. 50 per | @d around $5 each. Eggs, $1.50 for fifteen, $2 for 
a ishs grade Holstein Calves—From_ hea i Shorthorn and Polled Durham Bull Calves for Sale | 15 per 100. C. W, Reed, liertford, So thirty; $3 for fifty. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkevills, 
Registered bull calves, $45 y produ | —Carrying blood of Whitehall Sultan, King Cumber- | * an ——— | Virenle. 
ll = i 5. envel Jand Broadnook’s Best. €. N. Huff, Troutville, Va Singlo Comb Brow n _laaperne = Gesteginns pure 
_ . 3. | stock. Eggs, fifteen, $1.2 J. T. Lewis, Forest City, RHODE ISLAND REDS 
For Sale—Choice, Pure-bred, Registered Bull Calves | p Jif, stle—One hundred pure-bred heifers. Hereford- | North Carolina 
and Heifers—6-9 months. One hun dollars up. | Cettent condition. E. f. Comer Cotmany. oilinarcs, | Standard Bred Buff Leshorns—Rags, $1.25, $1.50, | _wxhibition Rea _Baxs—Reduced. Both h combs. B 
. ce . 5 . Comer Company, illhaven, andar¢ rec u norns— ~~, oO tion Re 23—Redu combs. 28 
Occaneechi Island oe aa Georgia a3 for (15 . Cottage Home Poultry Yards, Miliboro, $2. 50; utility, $1.75 per 15. Won 25 firsts. Birs. J. 
‘orth Carolina c Deaton, Sati bury, N. € 
= ~~ wo ee =YSs = = ‘ A+ Pa eee. ‘at -. Roxis- | - Single Comb White and Black Lechoris—Whit —— 
ersey Tu alf for Sale—Eligible to register. - ered and gra Shorthorn 3 etland ponies Singie Com! ite a ” e Single mb Reds—Eggs f - 
cellent ‘breeding. Gates Bass, Rice, Va. Mcigs, | (Wyckof strain), exes, $1; Macks, $1.25 per 15, do- | strains, 19 for $150; 50 or. more, 1% cents cach 





hawneck Game chickens. Gantwood Farm, 
a. 


Georg! 





livered. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. 


Oak Lawn Farm, Graysville, Ga 





Three service 


Jerseys—Reduction for thi days. 
‘ern's ‘s Lad, dams = 


bulls, sire grandson of Noble 
of Eminent, but w 


bred, granddaughters nregistere 
also som registered dams and sire at $50: 
ethres months old. Write for folder showing 


POULTRY AND EGGS 
ECON 








a way and a prices. Satisfaction guarantecd or money 
Houston, Prop., Mount Pleasant 


i per 15 by parcel post. Bort 





Bion ee Farm, Wrairheld, Va. 


High Bred Anconas—$i 
Canipe, Ellenbdoro, N. C, 





icks, from our extra fine bred-to-lay 





Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
ch Leghorns 


Eggs—May Ist, from my prize winning Single Com» 
Reds, half price, $2.50, $1.59, 100, Ridge- 





. ma $6 per 
which have won Grst prise in every show exhibited, at 
Téc each, in lots Of 25 to 100; $15 per 100. | Hatching wer Fee, Deer ee 
was reety for ph he ee i ee 
e color, to . 'e 
guaranteed ready foe a orn Farms Co., Ensley, Als. | v. W. Long, "Tobaccovilte, N. gad 
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Exgs—Single Cor Rhode Island We From pre Ne Era Peas—Recleaned One bushel $3.75; two 
ducing strai Six dollars hundred; tting, $1.50 bushels, $7; ten bushels, $33.50 Stock limited, 200 
Address Evergreen Farms, Rice, Va bushels Ek. J. Hancock, Greenville, Ala 

If You Want a Fine Laying Strain of For Sale New Era Peas—$2.75 per bushel. Speckled 
Hose Comb Rhode Reds, get my stock. Eggs | or Whippoorwill, $2.50 per bushel; cash with order 
for hatching at reasor prices. J. Sper Black f.o.b. cars, Greenville, Ala Beeland Bros. Mer 
stone, a tile Co., Greenville, Ala 

ROCKS 100 Bushels Whippoorwill peas at $2.75 per bushel; 
- - - 30 bushels Clay peas, at $3 per bushel; 30 bushels 

50 Barred Rock Pullets—Onegyear old, $2 each. Fine | mixed peas, at $2.50 per bushel, f ». Mooreville N. 
stock Gordon Wilfong, Newton, ( C., in 100-l. bags. Cash with order W. N. John 

Exgzs for Hatching—80 cents per dozen. Mapleville ston Sons ¢ Inc., Mooresville, N. C. fi 
Karred Plymouth Rock Farm, H. H. Hobgood, Mar., All Our Peas Are in Good Burlap Bags—1917 crop. 
Mapleville, Germination guaranteed. No orders accepted for less 

Thompson Ringlet Eggs for Sale—$1.50 per fifteen. poorwill gr 08, -.. a te S: iron Aas ayes: whip 

to ’ a » 8a action Veste: ot § t irge lack, 
— x se anmes ge | satisfactior Western White Black eye, $3.25: Red Ripper, ten 5: Rub 
ee, . | ber, "$2 75. Cash must accompany all orders. Kirby 

Buff Plymouth Rocks—Barron’s strain All birds | Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 
over 200-egg hi They pass'the Hogan’s test. Eges, eines 
$2 per 15 L Barr, Lexington, N. ¢ me PECANS = 

TURKEYS All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free, Base 
aes . | Pecan Company, Lumberton. Miss 

Giant White—The largest strain of White turkeys. RYE ” 

Eggs, 35¢ each; $4 dozen. F. Pollard, Greenville, 

North Carolina Sow Abruzzi Rye—5 bushels, $14. J. M. Field, 
WYANDOTTES ee 

-- —— = POTATOES 

Fishel White Wyandottes—Cockerels, pullets, eggs. — . — 
Sandycreek Farm, Liberty, N. C. Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 thousand, cash with 
; 7 order. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Eggs, 15, $1, prepaid. J. A. ~ oT: 9 
Punch, Newton, N. C., Route 4. Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants—$2.50 per thou- 

Minnette, Ala 





eges trom 


White Wyandottes ns 15 
Shelby, } 


Whitedotte Poultry Farm, 
Wyandottes—Bred to from 

record, 200-254 eggs a year. Sitting, $2, 
Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 


Champion _ fine 
layers, $1.50. C. 

White 
stock, with 
prepaid; 45, $4.50. 


lay, trap-nested 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
For Sale—Fifteen eggs from South’s best Black 
Minorcas, $2.50. White Orpingtons, same price. 


Prompt shipment. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C. 


_ SEEDS AND PLANTS 





























PARADA LALO LL 
‘BEANS 

Seed Soy Beans—Delivered, $3.75. Garris & Bed 
dard, Littlefield, c 

og eg te Seles w Soy Beans—$3.75 per bushel, f.o.b. 
John L. Ma ake Landing, N : 

Choice = = Yellow Soy Beans—$3.25 bushel, 
here. c. E. Mann, Middletown, N. C 

Osceola Velvet Beans—Dollar the peck; three fifty 
the bushel. Sam Gates, Sumrall, Miss. 
For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$5 per 
bushel. Jas. H. Johnson, Liberty, N. C 

Choice Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans. Write 
tor low prices. J. H. Parker, New Bern, N. 

For Sale—Osceola Stingless Velvet Beans—$2.50 
per bushel. Address McRae Bros., Ft. Gaines, Ga 

Choice Velvet Bean Seed and Peas—Deliver any- 
where. You know us. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 
~ Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans—Four dollars per 
bushel, cash, f.o.b , Liverman, Columbia, N. C 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned. One 
bushel, $2.50; two bushels, $4.50. E. J. Hancock, 





Greenville, Ala. 
Soy Beans( a Yellow)—A limited quantity. 























Peck, $1.50; shel, $5. Brier Hill plantation, 
Thomasville, G ., 
ome, Sale—Nice lot of Mammoth Yellow and Black 
bean seed Write for price and particulars oe 
Neck, N. (¢ 
Seec et Beans—I have quantity well selected 
Ninety-Day Speckled velvet beans at two dollars per 
dollars per sixty-pound bushel, f.o.b. Cuthbert, Ga. 
Prompt shipment in good sirong sacks, any quantity 
desired, 4 funt, Cuthbert, Ga. 
CABBAGE 
Wakefiehd or Copenhagen Market Cabbage - Plants— 












100, 25c, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C, 

yield Grown Frost-proof Georgia and South Caro- 
lina Cabbage Plants 1,000 G. W. Murray, 
Claremont, N. C 

Cabbage Plant—Strong and healthy, prompt ship 
ments any quantity Flat Dutch, Drumhead, and 
Suceession, by parcel post or express collect, $1.25 per 
1,000. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 


CANE SEED 


For Sale--Home grown Orange and Sugar Drip cane 


seed at $3. aw per bushel Rock Hill Grocery Co., 

Rock Hill, 8 
Japanese Ribbon, Sorghum Seed for Sale—$3 per 
cash with order fates Howell, Gastonia, 





Route No. 3. 


N. c.. 
All Our Cane Seed 


Grown—Field run 
buy cane seed 


Are Southern 
seed. For best results and germination, 
that has been grown in the South. Seed are free from 
Johnson grass and other impurities No order accepted 
for less than one bushel. Japanese Ribbon (for syrup), 

















3.15 per bushel; Sugar Drip (for syrup and forage), 
2.90; Early Orange (for forage), $2.80. Cash must 
accompany all orders Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina 

CLOVERS 

New Alfalfa Ready to Ship—Johnson hay Nos. 1 

end 2, car lots. Bacon & liudson, Gallion, Ala. 
CORN 

For Sale—Mexican June corn, $3.50 per bushel. 
B. R. Tiliman, Trenton, 8. C. 

Biggs Corn Read | my advertisen nt, page 28, April 
6th, issue Peck ; bushel, $3.50 Fine for late 
planting. Cc. wi Bite. Ramseur, N. C 

Grampian Corn—(Goodman’s Prelitic)—$1.25 peck; 
$4 bus hel; 2-lmshel sack, 40¢ tooklet free Jno. 

Goodman, ‘“‘Grampian Farm,’’ Mt. Ulla, N. ¢ 

June Mexican Seed Corn-——Large ear with firm solid 
rob i} bred and selected, makes fine yield on ordi- 
rary per bushel, Thos. R. Trim, Wilson- 
ville, 








~ ines’ Seven-Ear Corn—For 22 years we have ~ been 

















growing this highly prolific corn. $4 bushel; $2.25 
two pecks ; 25 peck; cash with order. Mrs. Noah 
BRiges, Scotland Neck, N. C. 
COTTON 
Faney, Pure Weber No > Long Staple Cotton Seed, 
50 the bushel. Guaran coal weevil free Shipped 
uneciately Send cash. Fogle Bros., Ridgeville, Va. 











For Sale—Hegistered, Pedigreed and Recleaned 
Cleveland Cotton Seed per bushel A yield o 
tweniy-one hundred pour per acre last year South- 
ern Seed Farm, Arlir igton, Ga. 

PEAS 
Lots of Mixed Peas for Sale—$3 per bushel. I. Good, 
H Ss. ¢ 








bi ar ypoorwill, $3, f.o.b. 





1 Sale—Clay, B Black, | 

Lowman, Granite Falls, 

For Sale—Peas 

Three fitfy 
N. C 


any kind Three Dollars bus hel; Cane 
Cash with order. B. Cabaniss, 





Peas for Sale— Sound Whippoorwill aud mixed peas 
) KE 


per bushel, f.« Cash with order 4. BB 
Royston, Ga. 
Whippoorwill and 
per bushel, f.o.b. 
Griffith, Ga. 





at 
c Critte nde “nl, 





Unknown peas, sound 
Cash with order, 


For 8 
and clean stock, 
H. V. Kell Co., 


For Sale—Straight Watgpoerwa and 
$3; Brabhams, $3.50; 90-Day beans, $1.8 
Woolfolk, Port Vailey, Ga. 


For Sale—Whippoorwill “pea 
California White peas, $3.50, 
diver Seed Co., Lavonia. Ga 


Peas for Bale ~Mixed, or CF clays and 
reds, $3; White, three prenty. -five, cash with order. 
J. F. Weathers, Forest City, N. C. 


ale— 






mixed peas, 
a. 


p bushel. 
Van- 


“$2. 75 per 
cash with order. 











sand, R. E. McKinney, Bay 


Potato Planis—Porto Rico and a few Nancy Halls 
at 50 per thousand. J. A. Yarbrough, Tifton, Ga. 


A Few More Irish Potatoes for 
Late Planting—$2 Young Stiles, Cull 
man, Alabama 


* Porto Rico and Nancy 
postpaid; 0, 1,000, by 
Farm, Claremont, N. c 


Potato Plants 
Yams, Nancy Hall and 
thousand «, CC, Taylor, 


Po rto Rico Potato Plants- 
$2.50 per 1,000; 10,000 lots, 2.25 per 1,000; 

$2 per 1,000. Parcel post, 500, $2; 1,000, $3.25. 
The Dixie Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rico 
from Porto Rico Islands. 
thousand. T. S. Williams, Starke, Fla. 


For Sale—Irish potatoes for July planting; Peach 
Blush. Order at once; potatoes scarce, freight slow, 
$2 bushel. Paul Cable, Greensboro, N. C., Route 6. 


Dismukes’ Potato Plants—Ready April 15th. Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall varieties, from selected genuine 
seed, packed in damp moss, at $2 per thousand, by 
express; by pa post prepaid, 500 for $1.50; 1,000 
for $2.75. ‘. Dismukes, Mystic, Ga. 

Potato Vines annd Plants—Genuine Porto Rico 
Nancy Halls, three dollars per thousand, one to 
thousand; ten thowsand and up, two fifty We 
cially recommend our good long healthy vines in 
ducing early potatoes and prolific crops. Now ready to 
ship. H. W. Sieg Company, Jacksonville, Florida 





Lookount Mountain 
5 per bushel. 


Hall Potato Plants—30c, 100, 
express collect Eureka 








$2 thousand; Eastern 
Rico mixed, $2 per 
 &, 


Yams, 
Porto 

Maiden, 
Packed in damp moss, 
20,000 


Kastern 





lots, 





Plants—Fresh 
$1.75 


Sweet Potato 
jovernment inspected, 











and 
ten 





We Are Offering Norton Yam, Porto Rica, $2.75 
per 1,000, and Nancy Hall, at $3 per 1,000, delivered 
to you by parcel post in any quantity. We guarantee 
our plants to be what you order. We book future or 
ders. Our terms are cash with order Plants ready 
for shipping Carlisle Seed & Plant Farms, Hatley, 


Georgia 





Seed Irish Potatoes for Fall Crop—Fall grown stock, 
not cold storage, spring potatoes Will stand shiy 
ping Ilelping your Government by planting food croy 
Prices we are making should enable every farmer in 
South to plant at least one bushel of potatoes for the 
second crop Tookout Mountain, $1.90 per bushel; 
Irish Cobbler, $1.75; Green Mountain, $1.75; Peach 
Blow, $1.75; Early Rose, $1.75 This stock is sold 
on close margin, so please send check, money order, 
or cash with your orders No orders accepted for less 
than one bushel. Buy now, do not wait until prices 
advance and stocks get scarce. By doing this you 


potatoes on hand for 


them. Kirby Seed 


planting when you 


will have the 
Company, Gaffney, 


are ready for 
South Carolina 


SUDAN GRASS 





Recleaned Sugen- Hundred pound lots 2 cents; 
less quantities, 25 cents, f.o.b. H. A Davicisa , lub 
bock, Texas 

TOMATOES 
~Farliana Tomato Plants—50, 30c; 100, 50c; post- 
paid Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
Tomato Plants—Till last of rie 50c, 100, postpaid 


Fry Plant Farm, Hickory, N. 
Stone and Red Rock Tomato Plante—$1. 50 per 1, 000; 





by mail, postpaid, $2 per 1,000; 100 postpaid, 25 cents. 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. ¢ 
Stone and Red Rock Tomato Plants—$1.50 per 
1,000; by mail, postpaid, $2 per 1,000; 100, postpaid, 
25 cents Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PL ANTS 
Sale—Soy beans and Field peas. Write 


For 
Credle & Rhodes, Washington, N. ©. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
















































Wanted Southern Wool—No lot too small Corre- Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for free catalog. 
spondence solicited. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va 

For ale—Spray materials, a complete line, all For Sale— Acres—100 cleared, balance in young 
kinds for fruits and vegetables. J. W. Woolfolk, Fort | timber. Best soil in southeast Virginia, grows light 
Valley, Ga and dark tobaeco, cotton, corn, peanuts, small grain 

“9 = < — " = ’ and grass Well watered, four miles from depot, 

Use Our Gubernut Feed Meal—$45 per ton. Highest Church and school convenient New buildings, mod- 
analysis and best feed on market Cash with order. 3 : 
Winston ain C< Winston Salem, NC ern conveniences, two good tenement houses. Store 

aalinaiededeeterltauintecemaiie home ll and grist mill For cut of building and information, 

Best Home-r le Sorghum Syruy 90c gallon, in address D. EB. Kanipe, Owner, Jarratt, Va. 
gallon cans Cash with order Can ship freight or Fars 5 . 2¢ 
: ~A ante - : arm for Sale—390 Acres—In Habe rsham C County, 
express. Wi on Grain Co., Winston-Salem, N. C Georgia. Fine for livestock, general farming, or fruit, 

es ~ im < “ —~ } On main road; rural delivery at door; 4% miles from 
. If You Want + est Whe easle Prices on Feed ond county seat, three miles from railroad. Nine-room 
rroceries Write oes "We o., Winston, N house, including bathroom Good cellar; fine sil; 
enclosing stamp for reply e sell anybody at winole- water system Fine large barn and implement shed. 

— ee Nice home orchard started Reason for selling, sons 
PRINTED STATIONERY in ene Some. Don't delay Write at once. Snare & 
Sons, } Airy, Ga 

“If we do not do your printing we both lose.”” Ask yr on . Se ee 
us for samples and prices. Printing Department, 475 Acres—Only $10,000—A great bargain for quick 
Oxford Orphanage, N. C. sale Easy terms. On improved highway, at high 

sat ast - + Se. +e school, in fine neighborhood, convenient railway and 
Blackstone Beautiful location; splendid soil; lies 

_OUR | LAND EXCHANGE _ beautiful; well watered and fenced. Good large, well 
built dwelling of 9 rooms, halls and porches, stable, 

— ne crib, 4 barns, 2 tenant houses, and other outbuildings; 

“Sestnenn | Vieats Toute, Temtae te fey 800 acres Near | orchard. You will never have the chance to secure 
Washington and RBaltimore, both splendid markets. such a rare bargain again. Come and secure it at 
Write your wants N. Wrenn, _Herndon, Va. once, or write for further description, this and other 
- — ood property. ‘redericksen Co., “ks i, 

267 Acres of Level Prairie Land—One mile of depot, £ = ES : a TS 
in best dairy section of the South. Good tenant houses _ For Sale—212 Acres of Land—Located on good pub- 
and two bored wells. Will give terms to suit you. lic road, in one of the best white communities, near 
W. D. Dobbins, Uniontown, Ala good school and church Seven-room dwelling, ceiled 
—— — - ——~ -~— —— | throughout, and in good condition, very pleasantly lo- 
_ For Sale—Exclusively for dairying and stock farm- | cated in a large oak grove; two tenant houses, good 
ing, a large body of cut-over land along the M. D. barn, out-buildings of every kind; fine well of water: 
G. Ry., eight miles from Hot Springs, Ark. Booklet | good pasture; living stream. 100 acres in high state 
on request, containing information as to conditions, of cultivation, balance in woodland, estimated to cut 
production and development by the State Agricultural ! 200,000 feet of lumber and 2,000 cords of wood. Price 
Commissioner of Arkansas, the Business Men’s League | $30 per acre, long terms if desired. This place is cer- 
of Hot Springs and by farmers. Mazarn Valley Land | tainly a bargain. Davis Realty Company, Greenwood 
Co., 847 Central Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. South Carolina. ; 








PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
KENTUCKY HEREFORD SALE 


(Under Auspices of Kentucky Pure-bred Livestock Association) 


MORGANFIELD, KENTUCKY, TUESDAY. MAY 14TH, 1918 
15 Rich in the blood of Perfection Fairfax, 20 


BULLS Disturber, Point Comfort, Prime Lad and FEMALES 


Anxiety 4th. 
Davis McCray, first prize, two-year-old bull at the Kentucky State 
Fair last year—a grandson of Perfection Fairfax and of Point Com- 
fort Peet Sot of the very best bulls of the breed in Kentucky, will be 
sold in this auction. 

Bulls for the Farmer at Very Reasonable Prices. 

Bulls Good Enough for Herd Headers. 
For Catalog write 


L. B. SHROPSHIRE, Sec’y, 604 Republic Bldg., 
DUROC- JERSEYS 














LOUISVILLE, KY. 
HOLSTEINS 
Pure 


sea HOLSTEINS 


yield most milk and most 








Duroc-Jersey Hera and 
Show Boar Prospect 








The choicest boar pis sired by Orion Dixie King from butterfat at the lowest 

last fall crop. Splendid color, extra stretch, highest . You can make more money with this 
back, largest bone kind. Out of a Cherry King bred cost profitable breed. "Repeated conte neve 
dam and sired by the Big Brother of Scissors, the proven that pure-bred Holsteins yield : 
National Champior In blood lines and conformation T G N P fi 

here is a herd and show boar. $70 gets him. Weight he reatest et ro ts 
sbbneards S08 cals 7 wens old. Thousands of others are making money de- 


spite high feed costs with the “Big Black-and- 
Whites.”” Why don’t you? 

Write for Free Information. 
No obligation — we 
have nothing we want 
to sell you. 


THE HOLSTEIN.- 


RUSSELL BROTHERS, 
Route 2, JONESVILLE, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


——— 


— POLAND-CHINA BOAR — 


Royal Guard No, 238577 in Vol. 66 American Po- 
land-China Reeord. Sire Big Bill L, dam Flossie 








Box | 
Brattleboro, Vt. 























——RICHLY once REGISTERED HOLSTEINS——< 


Royal. This is the best of the Royal Poland-China ages and sexes 

breeding. Farrowed May 6, 1915. Reason for Young Service Bulls from Heavy Producing Dams 

selling, sire of some of our best young sows. Per- Our Success on the show circuit, and in making large 

fect animal, weight about 400 Ibs. gross, gentle and Fat record, insures their high standard. 

kind. Price $85, f.o.b. Greensboro. Reasonable Prices. Dep ae Warrantry. 
KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM Bardstown, Ky. 





GREENSBORO NURSERIES 


& STOCK FARM, 
Jno. A. Young & Sons c. 


Greensboro, N. 








JERSEYS 





Potatoes, 


























Mixed Peas, $3 bushel; Irish mixed va 
rieties, $1.35, cash with order, Luther Cobb, Culber 
son, N. ° 

Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand. 
Potato and pepper, $2.50 ae price, large lots. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 

Speckled Ninety Day Velvet Beans— $1.90 per bush 
el. White Spanish peanuts, 7 * per pound. Osceola 
beans, $3 per bushel. Paul Farkas, Albany, Ga. 

For Sale—Mountain Grown Irish Potatoes—$3_ per 
bag of 150 pounds ixed dry beans, ten cents per 
pound, Cash with order. H Jarrel], Mt. Airy, 
North Carolina 

Buy Now—Choice cowpeas, sorghum seed, velvet 
beans, soy beans. All varieties Any quantity. Low 
est prices Write or wire Chattanooga Feed Co., 
Chattanoo Tenn. 

Field G 1 Tomato Plants—Packed in damp moss 
Earliana, Globe and Stone, express, $1.50 per 1,000; 
parcel post, 500, $1 os 1,000, Cabbage plants, 
1.25 per 1,000 Pej ak » plants per 
1,000. The Dixie Plant "Oe. Hawkinsville, Ga 

Tomato and Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—-Prompt 
sipments Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Wakefield, $1.50 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express collect. omato 
plants, Stone and Trucker’s Favorite, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Wholesale and retail growers, Clark Plant Co., 


Thomasville, Ga 














ABERDEEN-ANGUS | 
ge mapa (Jersey Bull Calves for Sale— 


Calves out of cows with 400 pounds or more butter 


ANGUS CATTLE strains. Bulls ready for oo 
fat per year, by Eminent 19th, and he by Eminent, 


service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an s 7 ; n 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- one of the breed’s great sires. Sired by Sans Pew 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 IDs. SOP pene be oa? — dams averaging 
‘ ° 3 ’ ounds of milk 59 : oT 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. Joffersonton, Va. |} year. ‘Address. a ae a a oe 


DURHAMS Department of Animal Husbandry and nme 
SHORTHORNS 


| STATE COLLEGE, West Raleigh, N. C. 
FOR SALE ———— 


Durham Bulls and Heifers—Wligible to reg- ceding ms { 


seats €e'» pan’ || REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE 


and Shorthorn Heifers, 5 to 8 months ol:l. 
Have for Sale a few unusually 























Poll 


Grade Tunis Rem panies <= 15 l6ths pure-bred. 
bea 


Th ure s 
Single “Comb Rhode. Island Red Eggs—American 
15, de 


Reauty strain, $1.50 per siting of ° ° 
livered by parcel post. calles Fine Animals. 
Cc. J. JACKSON, HORATIO, S. C. Come and examine. 








SHEDDEN FARMS, 
Raymond, Georgia. 





GUERNSEYS ~ 


AA AA AA ~~ ~~ ~~~ 












Peas for Sale—Taylors, Whi poorwills, 
Black, Brabham, Clay, Red Rippers, 
$3.80; Mammoth Yellow Soys, $3.90; Goodman’ 
selected seed corn, $2.80. Early Amber, Orange, 
Drip cane seed, $3. Cash. Quality guaranteed. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. ¢ 

Plants—Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
one thousand, $2; ten thousand, $1.75; twenty thou- 


Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto 
thousand; ten thousand 
egg and pepper 
assortment of 
Inc., Sum 


and over, $1.50. 
potato sprouts, $3 per 
and over, $2.50. All varieties tomato, 
plants. Write for pric id special 
pene ink small gardens. Enterprise Co., 
ter 8. 


Fulwood’s Tomato Piants—Five million. nice, “ptalky, 
field-grown tomato plants, ready April 10th and after. 
Varieties: Earliana and Livingston Globe. Prices, by 
mail, postpaid: 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.50; by express, 
not prepaid: 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000; 25,000 and over at $1.25 per 1,000. Sweet po- 
tato plants ready after April Ist. Varieties, Porto 
Rico and Nancy Hall. Prices: $3 per 1,000, by ex- 
press, Prompt shipments. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, 
Georgia. 


sand 
Rico 








____ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


For Se Sale—200 B Bales Corn § Stover. tover. FF. W. 
Mebane, N. 


nan 
Graves, 








MARA ALVA 








—$200,000 SHORTHORN PRIZES— 


You will always find aye Alva Farm Cash prizes open for Shorthorns in 1918 will reach 
leadquarters for $200,000. This Association has made appropriations 
— REGISTERED GUERNSEY CATTLE —— to id and shows in 36 states, from 1 to 6 shows in 


have FOR SALE one hundred and 





At this time in ar each sta 
seventy heifers, bred and unbred, of them $8, 000 is Appropriated for Futuri ‘ 
imported. Special price in car lots | the Iowa and Ohio State Fairs, Hd pre eg od i 
Reference: 7, a Bank, Kansas City and the International, Chicago. : 
mithville 110. 
COME AND GET YOUR SHA 
A. C. RAMSEYER, SMITHVILLE, OHIO. Junior ‘Futurity entries close ot. 





AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


HORSES AND D MULES 








_HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


or 





KENTUCKY “MAMMOTH JACKS! 
Largest and finest register- 
ed Jacks we have ever been 
able to offer our trade. Ow 


HERD HEADERS 
Donald Blackstone, by 
Beau Donald 33rd. Vic- 
tor Fairfax, by Roland 

















Fairfax. 
TEN BULLS ready for prices reasonable. Every jact 
service. birt! I puree. open and bred. guaranteed. Visit us early 
y sexes. o 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. Write us. and select from entire of 





fering. Write today. 
_The Kentueky Jack Farm, 
Joo E. Wright, Owner, 





BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, BUFORD, GA. 




















Horse and — Hides | Wanted—$9. 50 each, express 
to Athens Hide Co., Athens, 

















Junction City, Kentwohy. 
Save your papers and get a binder. Betablished 1884 








Saturday, May 4, 1918] 





(25) 577, 





WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 

















EAST TENNESSEE SALE" 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 








| 1s BULLS | 





~2THURSDAY, MAY 16, 1918$— 


At University Farm, Knoxville Tennessee 








[ zoneirers] [9 cows] 








Five of the best breeders of Angus cattle in East Tennessee, take this opportunity of calling to your 
attention the fact that their section is producing as good Angus cattle as can be bought anywhere. 


9 Blackbirds, 9 Queen Mothers, 2 Trojan Ericas, 1 Heather Bloom, .1 Pride of Aberdeen 
and 2 Duchesses are included in the offering. 


Every animal sold will be in good breeding condition, tuberculin-tested and free from all disease. 








The American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association is codperating with us, and Secretary Chas. Gray 


will be present at this sale. 


For Catalog and any other information address 


R. M. MURPHY, Secretary, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Auctioneers: Cooper and McLean 








DUROC. JERSEYS _ 


5 




















100--HEAD--100 


One hundred gilts of September and Oc- 
tober farrow, 1917, that will be old and 
large enough to breed within ninety days. 
If bred then they will farrow you litters 
in October—the best time for Fall pigs to 
come, This lot is of the right type and 
breeding. They were sired by such boars 
as COL DENNY 101301, a son of BELL- 
FOUNDER No. 42791, the best son of COL 


KING No. 20705. To mate with these 
gilts, we have boars same age no akin to 
them, 


Can Also Supply a Few 
PATHFINDER BOARS 


We have thirty more bred sows and bred 
gilts, but they are going every day. When 
these are sold I don't believe there will 
be any more to be had for Spring farrow. 
Plenty of pigs for delivery after May Ist, 
mated pairs and trios no akin; but, to 
get any of them, reserve them, now, as 
we are accepting orders daily. 


EVERY ANIMAL SHIPPED IS GUARAN- 
{ TEED TO PLEASE THE PURCHASER. 


W. R. KIMBALL, 


HARGROVE, N. C. 


CDNA um 
[FOURTH SALE FOURTH] 


GUERNSEYS | 


LOUDOUN COUNTY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 























— resenting the MAY ROSE, FRANCIS JEWEL and GLENWOOD families, 














8 to 10 weeks, $15 each. 
You can buy cheaper—But 
“It Pays to Buy the Best.” 

Send me your orders. 





BABY DUROCS——— | 





A. R. JENNINGS, Nace, Va. 
= Ss 








First-Class 
DUROC SWINE 


Defender and Superba Lad 
tlood, 
You ne Serviceable Boars and 
Gilts, open and bred, 





For Sale at 


ROCKLAND ESTATE, 
Leesburg, Vi rginia. 























“Massey’s Garden Book” costs 50 cents, 
and may easily prove itself worth $50, con- 
sidering how long it will serve you and your 
family. 








Saturday, May 18, 1918, at Purcellviiie, Va. 


Consisting of several bred and open Females. Also a young Service Bull. Rep- 














For Catalog address 


Loudoun County Breeders’ Association 
ah ty oH PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


Sales Manager. 


MMMM MM co 
FOURTH CONSIGNMENT SALE 


Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Club of Maryland 
At Fair Grounds, Frederick, Md., 


Thursday, May *. 6, J 918 
8 Head Registered Holsteins 85 


The best in breeding and individuality ever offered at public sale to the breeders 
and dairymen of the South 

Included in the offerings will be the son of a 34 pound cow, his three nearest dams 
averaging 34.44 pounds butter in 7 days. 

Four daughters of King Concordia Pontiac from dams with A. R. O. records up to 
32 pounds. A three-year-old granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke with a 2-year-old 
record of 22% pounds butter and 400 pounds milk in 7 days at 2 years with first calf. 
She is bred to a 30-pounds grandson of King of the Pontiacs and is due in June. 

Grandaughters of King Segis, Hengerveld DeKol, King of the Pontiacs and Rag 
Apple Korndyke 8th. 

Heavy milking young A. R. O. cows fresh or soon due. A grand lot of heifers from 
A. R. O. dams. A few choice young bulls. 

All animals 6 months old and over will be tuberculin tested by the Bureau of 
Animal! Industry or sold subject to retest by said Bureau within 60 days. 


CATALOG READY MAY 1 
Frederick is 45 miles west of Baltimore on the B. & O., Pa. & W. Md. R. R’s. 


Col. GEO. W. BAXTER, Auctioneer. W. P. MORSELL, Sale Manager. 




















Taylor Plantation Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. You know there is 


no better blood than these famous proven families. 
Write for Deseriptions and Prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION - - COLUMBIA, S. C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


‘LARGE TYPE POLAND. CHINAS 
From the Elm Leaf Herd 


Carry the best blood lines of the breed. Mouw, 
James, McCoy breeding in our herd. Sows sired 
by Giant Buster, Mouw’s Square Jumbo, others of 
equal note, and weigh 500 to 600 in breeding con- 
dition. Males in 1,000-pound class 

Herd Bry hed for SIZE, SMOOTHNESS, and 
LARGE LITTER kind. 

You take no chances in buying from this herd, ag 
every animal sold is guaranteed to be as repre- 
Sented or money will be refunded. 


ELM LEAF FARMS, 
J. B. WHITE, Prop., WHITE PINE, TENN. 











Jones’ Big Ox Herd of 
Registered Poland-China Pigs 


At Bargain Prices. The best living blood repre- 
sented in my herd. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write me for price and description 
before you buy. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 
= an 














Big Type Poland-China Hogs 


Biggest, smoothest, heaviest boned families known to 
the breed. Selected for length of body, strength of 
bone, feet and finish. 











F. W. HARRIS, NEWELL, N. C. 
— BIG BONED POLAND-CHINAS — 
Extra Good Pigs ready to ship. Largest breeding. 
Cholera immune for life and pedigree furnished. Don't 
write unless interested in the best. 
S. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Ala. 
O. I. C.’s 
0. I. C. "s—Choico Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old at $18 
Pairs no akin at $35. All registered. All of thes 
pigs are out of choice, heavy weight sows and sired by 
five outstanding boars, including the Champion at 
Virginia State Fair, 1917. Stock must be as represent 


ed or money refunded 


R. Q@. OWEN, Phone 2406, R. F.D.1, Bedford, Va. 


—O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 


Booking Orders for 0. !. C. Pigs. 
Ready to ship in March, Apri 
and May, 8-10 weeks old, $18 
single, or $35 ft pair, no-akin, 











BEDFORD, VA. 
TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTHS *" “snus Saosin 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


YORKSHIRES 


wee eee eee eee eee ee 


Did You Know YORKSHIRE Raised the 
That a Largest Litters 
of the Best Doing Pigs? 
Try them and be convinced. Single pigs, $12.50 
each, Baby herds, two sows and an unrelated 
boar, $35. Registered. 


AIRDRIE FARM, 
Forest Depot, Virginia. 























ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Ree eee ees PAA 


—WHAT’S UNDER THE HIDE?— 


“Camouflage Cattle’’ may fool 
the man on the fence, but they 
won’t get the feeder the most 
money from the packer.’ The Ir 
ternational at Chicago has give x 
the following decisions on the 
standing of the various breeds 4: 













when judged on foot and on the 
| block: 

GRAND CHAMPION CARCASS AWARDS 
i) ae Aberdeen-Angus | 1907 Gr. Aberdeen-Angus 
R016. 0s Aberdcen-Angus eee Aberdeen -Angus 
1913.....Aberdeen-Angus 1905..... Aberdeen-Angus 
| pee Aberdeen-Angus 1904 Gr. Aberdeen-Angus 
1911..... Aberdeen-Angus 1903..... Aberdeen-Angus 
1910..... Aberdeen-Angus 1902 Gr. Aberdeen-Angus 
1909.....Aberdeen-Angus 1901..... Aberdeen-Angus 
1908..... Aberdeen-Angus j 1900.......Gr, Shorthorn 

“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite’ 
Southern Representative: Free Literature. 


Dr. C. D. Lowe, Knoxville, Tenn. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, 
817-P. F. Exch Ave., Chicago 


ABERDEEN - 
ANGUS 
BULLS 


Quality and Typ, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced 
our International 
Grand Champion 












8 & 
Orgs Session, e Ack} P o 












PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS| Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 





North Carolina’s Champion Herd. Big type quality, prolific, Weanling pigs, 8 to 10 
weeks old, $20 single, or $38 a pair. Young gilts and | 
ih BF JORDAN & SONS, boars, weight i” — at $35 each. Pedigreed. 
° Ready to ship Ma: st. 
McCullers, North Carolina. | W.'P. Gises, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS 2.2" .t*Scune" bails 


cows and _ heifers. 
| ound Sndieidnaln ond wel. teed. ot mneiunate lam 


tock registered. 
J. 0. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





How to Select a Dairy Sire 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


j 


In selecting the young dairy bull he | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, MEMPSIS, TENN. should be of good dairy form, mascu-e | 

RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. line in character and of good size | 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: {| with vigor and quality. As much 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. ‘ . . y 
should be obtained in these points as 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES | practicable, but as stated before, his 


One year, 1: six months, 50 cents; ous om. 25 cents. Leng-term subscriptions: twe years, | 7 ae = R —- P _ 
1.80; three ang BAY $2; five years, $3. Clubs 50 more without agent's commissions, 50 cents. pedigree is of much more importance. 
(i subscriptions, $2 a en “canadian, $1. So. aul subscriptions “stop when ewt.”’ | First. he should have a mother of 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS high dairy production. There can be 


One old subseriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can rt The Progressive Farmer ene no exception to this rule. No man 5 DO jects, 
wear for $1.50, A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for §2. should buy a young bull without Z aie, n BOE fost thgoamen 
knowing the dairy production of his , et ® ar smoting wew f ree 


« § oye ° 
Reliability of Every Advertisement Guaranteed nie. Sc. tae connie Sannin tile nae str es. You estten 
vf i ° ’ cp, ca 
WILL positively make ee the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent mis- should also be rather above the aver- . of meal ith m al cande quickly 
tations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be « ~ 5 i = . . am: to ; v heard ef 

Geliberate swindler. ‘This does not mean that we will try to adjust gg disputes between reliable age of the breed in size. This dam of 0. a SELL gour A- 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent Gealings, we will make good the y s bull should also have a | grades and, instead 
fe iy & ‘1 - have font indicated RE, ye of this guarantee ore. that the —_ a= jthe young bu should a Z é po I your prenss — — 
oss sha Teport to us Ww m one month a dvertisement appears in our paper and after lo af . , °D 2 : , F cza, 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase price of the article in good udder with teats well 1 laced and b, we go to waste, you cam 
question, nor aggregate over $1,000 om any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply when firm of medium size. In the next place, Pea e male it into the best Combt- 
or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I | 2 j me Feed . nation feods ever seen. 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the bull with the best grand dams and | Vie j Smal le 


v . 
i ibe an great grand dams is the one to select, | | 
other things being equal. And I Silo Filler Seven 
ine feed sav. - 


would not buy a bull from any man _Asspuine {gtntre se 
fi ted Recuttar (Ar 


CASH PRIZES FOR SILO EXPERIENCE LETTERS Whe Git tae houp Seserde at Te cone a ON Bei Tite Bee ea | 


yearly production. But these records Bb. p. engine! 
a ia * ° Mfromend ously SI ip 
!should also be carefully examined. d silo filling, 
Private records are good just to the 
: : dl . - 
extent that the man is careful, accur- ae mower-like knives do the 
~~ s S undin, 
ate and honest. Official records must i 
. |!always be regarded as better. Next, } Tichest en- 
For the best letter we offer a cash prize of $5, $3 for the second best, what are the dauchters of the sire of | omen gt yaa 
2 AUS > les on 
° . eliminet: em—saves 
and prizes of $1 each for the five next best. Letters must not be more this young bull like, and what are the ve Bio wer climinatee = mn saves 
. gor action of blower and cutter 


than 300 to 400 words in length and must be to the point. We will also ee ss ; ‘ie - 
pay for good clear silo pictures winded ese Pinal! the brother a of the orslow it down epecd of knife share 
y P r young bull to be purchased like? If 




















AY 25 The Progressive Farmer issues a “Silo Special,” and for 
this number we invite experience letters from our readers, tell- 
just how the silo has been of value to them in livestock farming. 


eachang: ed! Altogether ea: 


Letters must reach us not later than Saturday, May 11. Send yours the sire of this young bull has sired 
other bulls that have proved good 


breeders and daughters that are high- 
producing cows, or if his mother has 
produced other sons that have proved 
successful sires, the chances are much | 
greater that this young bull will do 
the same. 

But some one has no doubt already 
“yi nm ‘ , thought, “Such a young bull would 
tt ea | i Os 4 lend , | cost too much money and the man 3 
whe! m Qa 7 a with a grade herd ora small herd of | 
AB It Hi Tt : - i E pure-bred cows cannot afford to take : 4 

! all i — in aa ey a bull, = =a For Your Corn and 

can he afford to pay the price when = 
such a bull is heaak Our reply is that | RaBoeRre ree Other Grain Crops 


The Last Word in Protection and Conservation 
| Get rid of your old, ramshackle corn cribs. 
A good bull may easily be worth one | pon't teed the rats, mice and birds. They 




















Ser 





he cannot afford to do anything else. | 


*Yes.a Davis Cypress Tank is ; a ite thousand dollars in a herd of | can feed themselves—and then, it’s hardly 


patriotic. Buy a 


a Comfort and Protection : 20 good cows; while a poor one might | MARTIN ALL-STEEL 


4 ‘ 7 : |damage a good herd of cows very 
Running water in the home—plenty for = greatly by reducing its quality, saying Crib or Grain Bin 
™ ~ ind be both patriotic and progressive. An 


drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- ) =" 
° F nothing about the larger loss result- | j,gestructable and nai 

wn D: te j ‘ E ‘ ; indes ctable and permanent improvement 

tion, 0 * avis cypress eleva tank. J, ~ an 1 from the keeping of the poorer on the farm, which will always be a credit 


ing 
to you. Stop “picking your own pockets.” 


Water When and Where Wanted = . cOWS We ship on approval and make terms to 
’ e 7M _ : a en es . suit. Write for booklet, “‘Storing Grain for 
loo much care cannot be taken iM | Proft,” and prices 
selecting the dairy sire, for if a good FOREIGN PRODUCTS CO., 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
Inc., 
always | Keyser Building, Baltimore, Mad. 


our money-saving price on a tank, or @ ° : sy 
tank and tower, Ate & one is obtained the price is 
e - low, whereas if a poor one is taken 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive j P < s a ae tae : o 
Gerke tube and ese ber teste Poe ft SS Ih oe : coe Deseo 4 Grmngs 508 ett Ditches 


G.t. DALES & SOM E _-2——% | CLAIMED SALES DATES [Terraces 








809 Laura Street PALATKA, FLA.) 





The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which pu e-bred livestock 
will be sold at public auction, If you are 


FOR HOME CANNING Bee sonnet a 
claimed in this column, pleuse notify us in 
detail at once. 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hem- ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

= nals ith W At Knoxville, Tenn., Dr. J. I. Higgins and Write for FREE farm Ditcher, Terracer 
med Caps ‘Wax Sealing Cans with ax other East Tennessee Aberdeen-Angus breed- Book and Prices and Road Grader 
Strings. Friction Top Syrup Cans. All ers will sell 50 head of Angus. R. M. Mur- All-steel — Adjastable— Reversible—No wheels, 
e ° ° ° ° phy of Knoxville, is secretary of both events levers or cogs to get out of fix, Cuts new farm 
sizes. We ship any quantity desired. Write May 16, 1918 ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— 

Ps ° * » grades roads—builds farm te 
for prices. East Tennessee Angus Breeders, Knoxville, and levees, Does work awa teu 
Tenn., May 16, C. D. Lowe, Knoxville, Sec. farm needs one. Send your name. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Buchanan, Virginia HEREFORDS | fy Owensdora Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc. 


We tain a dis sw se at Chattanooga, Tennessee Oklahoma Hereford Association, Oklahoma 

~ City, Okla., May 14 L. J. McClure, Okla- 

homa City, sales manager. 

Ss F F HOLSTEIN 

ave your Fruits with the Famous - Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., West Point, Miss, May 7, 

== " 8, and %th. 

Our Two Best Mudge Patent Cannerg’ ‘Tr2, | | SHORTHORNS Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables 

Fully ripe fruits easily can- _ ‘ Fr : std an1 “ . ‘ aT on the economical time-tried 
ce F 3 j Mrank Scofield, Hillsboro, Texas, May 15. m ms 

ned, keeping natural form, ta; = C. Lockabaush. Watonga, Okia May GRANGER EVAPORATOR 


Subscription Offers color and flavor. Quicket ze . C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, Okia., } Wholesome and delicious. No sugar. 
and cheaper than preserv- << ' i 7. 16th. 0 8, no cans Tl or is se 
ing sugar unnecessary. \ oa —_ Patterson dispersal sale, El Reno, Okla- ee lorbed tO, Si Gants an ul 
yegetabies also quickly ay ee homa, May 17. 8. B. Jackson, El Reno, sales $6 today, check or “y order, S 
$1. 5@ for one renewal and one | | canned. Used on any stove. mance. fac tion a check Gr money ord teas 
new s b ti f Endorsed by highest au- ——=" Write fo 

u scrip 10n fOr One | | thorities—book of directions in accoraance with one wa s00k! et D Food Will 

or pae% Win the 


year each if sent in together; or | | Berio’ seld pack methods. Simple to operate. Sent Booklet 
a y order. West of Miss. $5.00. — on Ei és 
: ~ Visible Supply of Cotton ating. War. 


¥ Save It. 
$2.00 00 for a club of three yearly BIDDLE-GAUMER CO.,3846P Lancaster Ave.,Phila. GRANGE ave 
Z subs ti | ENRY G. Hester of the New Orleans Cot- SALES 
crip ions all sent in ton Exchange gives the following figures ceemie’ 
together—a Saving of 33 cents on jas to the world’s visible supply of cotton avayeste 
each subscription. Address | Bt dw Baca 4nen:ees 
Tota ‘ ir, eke, Vee 


Ready mixed for house, roof, | cine iach deaiaa Mien ". 4,000,685 


The Progr ftv mer is : 
sastve Vas floor, wall, carriage, etc, Ad Total close this week year before, j 

—— J} Quality, low prices, shipped wd bh il o1 aes. 5322.95 
— am "261,557 | 


— | ae ae on. from Rich’d. - icrease cgmpared with last. year 
ony Paee , Seuth’s Mall Ord card ond ye F catalog 08 Maas DiaeaSed ‘with aw) A-1 quality, rock-bottom 
Massey’s Garden Book” 9sts 4 8 Mai er House E. rite to-day, i ie . - prices; most popular parts in 

2 Sig yet eater ere 8 k" costs 50 | an SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Ve. jadi i stock for quick shipment. 

ce ’ ane May € asily prove itself > = Also bargains in Accessories, 

worth $50, considering how long it Whe a i ‘ i soe oe eee ee” We 
s i ng hen writing to advertisers, say: “I am If you have neighbors who do not read Patches, Tools, etc. a... a 
‘ . ? . writing ¢ ‘ ee - 2 yy * ge s >i a 

will serve you and your family. writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- | The Progressive Farmer, send us their names The South's Mail Order for complete now Cats ps 

4 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability | and we will send them some sample copies 
THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 


5 | of advertising it carries { Then call on them and ask them to subscribe. 










































































Saturday, May 4, 1918] 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 
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(Boys’ @1 Prize Letter) 

j ve on a farm 80 miles north of Bir- 

mingham. We theve been teking The Pre- 
gressive Farmer five years and all enjoy the 
many Valuable articles written on farming 
and steck vaising. We thought we weuld 
do without the paper in order to cut ex- 
penses during war times but seen found that 
Was a poor way to economize. I read every- 
thing ! see about hog raising. 

i joined the pig club two years ago end will 
teil you my emperience as @ heg raiser. f 
bought @ Berkshire sow six weeks old for $5. 
I let her pun on wild pasture and fed her 
buttermi/k, and at seven menths she weigh- 
ed 280 pounds. I won a pure-bred pig for 
having the best in this district and an 
agricultural short course at Auburn from the 
County. Last year my sew had six pigs. I 
sold the smallest one for $18.90 and killed 5 
ati seven months, which netted 750 pounds of 
Pork at a cost of 7 cents per pound 

I stil! have the sow and on March 24 she 
farrowed 8 pigs and I could easily sell them 
at six weeks old for $10 each. 

I feed the gow 4 pounds of peanut meal 
and 1 gallon of milk a day. She weighs 
about 400 pounds at present. 

[ have joined the corn, pig and peanut 
clubs this year and hope I will find as much 
pleasure and profit in this year's work as I 
did last. EARL BSSLINGER (Age 14). 

Oneonta, Ala., Rt. 4. 


Gor Sommmatiy. Fale 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
JR first fair was not so good as it might 
have been because we did not know what 
to do to make it a success. 

No prizes were offered but every one did 
their part toward making it a success as far 
as they knew how. 

The women and 
beautiful 
work, etc . 

My mother had forty different varieties of 
canned fruits besides« a nice collection of 
fancy work, tatting, crochet, etc. 

The walls of the old school building were 
literally lined with work, drawings, stories 
and other exhibits by the school children, 
While outside the building were the piga, 
chickens and other livestock exhibits. 

A bountiful dinner was spread under the 
trees and every one seemed to enjoy them- 
ZELLA WILLIAMS, 





canning club giris had 


exhibits of canned fruits, fancy 


selves immensely 
Strange, La 





es 
Raising Turkeys 

{EN I was quite small I used to help my 
erother mind turkeys, to keep hawks from 
catching the young ones. When I became 
larger I went into the business for myself. 
I love to hunt the turkeys’ nests; they are 
s0 Cunning you have to dodge around stumps 

and trees to keep them from seeing you 
The turkey hen likes to go a long way 
from the house to lay, and she builds a pret- 
ty nest Sometimes it is under an old log 
pile of brush, and is covered with a 
When she has laid, 


“rr % 
mass of yellow jasmine. 
she comes out very quietly and takes her 
Own time to get into the clearing. 

When the turkey is ready to sit I have 
prepared a long coop with nest in one end. 
1 dig the nest out in the ground and then 
fill with pine straw. In the other end of 
coop T place a drinking cup and feed trough 
and also a dust pan full of nice dry ashes. I 


dust the hen with insect powder before the 
sitting period begins. 

When the hatch is over I put hen and 
turks in another pen as iarge as the firat, 
dust with insect powder again and give each 
ef the little fellows a whole black pepper. 
After twelve hours er leager I begin to feed 
with hard boiled egg, elabber, cornbread and 
wheat bran. The mother should be confined | 
uatil the young ane two or three weeks old 
and can take care of themselves. I have 
always thought turkeys should have been ; 
Calied “geese.” have raised as many as | 
fifty in a year, and I also like to raise chick- 
ens. INDZ WHITE. 

Alcolu, &. C., Bt. 1. 


Wen Prizes at the Fair 
wee the girls’ and keys’ club agent came 
to our scheel in the apring last year and 
teld us about the club werk and how we 
could beceme menrbers, I knew it would be 
@ g00d thing for me, end I joined. 

I canned six gellens of apple jelly, and 
two cans ef apple end one of quince pre- 
serves, baked a cake, and pieced me a quilt | 
to exhibit at eur fair. I wen first prize on 
my quilt which was $2 im cash, and second 
Prige en preserves which was $1.50 in cash, 
and third poize on my cake $1. | hepe to do 
hetter this year. 

GRBRTRUDE HARDDN (Age 12). 

Homer, Georgia, Rt. 4. 


A Flewer Affair 


NSWERS to bienk appearing in laat | 
Anois apes: : 

Jack . 

er 


P 
Water lily. 
Wandering Jow. 
Sweet William. 
Star of Bethlehem. 
@railimg Arbutus. 
Blue Bell. 
Brown-eyed Susan. 
Lease 








hear ; 
Bleeding heart. 
Forget-me-not. 


o 
Flicker and Red-headed Wood- 
pecker ° 


HB Flicker, commonly calied yellow ham- 

mer, and sometimes golden wing wood- 
pecker, is one of our largest and most useful 
wood-pecKkers. 

While we rarely ever see wood-peckers on 
the ground, the flicker shows a decided lik- 
ing for the ground and spends a considera- 
ble part of his time there, searching for 
ants, which seem to be its favorite food, as 
many as five thousand ants having been 
found in @ single stomach. 

Often when walking in the woods, I have 
flushed several flickers at a time from the 
ground where they have been searching for 
ants. 

They are very fond of the berries on black 
gum trees; and in the fall when these ber- 
ries are ripening numbers of flickers may be 
seen flying to and from the trees. 

They have a comical habit of bowing from 
side to side, where two or more are perched 
together. : 

Their nests are made in holes in trees and 
in boxes put up for them, into which they 
lay from five to ten white eggs. 

The Red-headed Wood-pecker.—The hand- 
eomest of all our wood-peckers, is the gaud- 
ily dressed Red-headed Wood-pecker. 

His fiery red head, black shoulders and 
white lower back make him easy to identify, 
while his noisy notes are a common sound in 
woodland and orchard, especially during the 
spring. 

They have favorite “lookout” points, us- 
ually an old stock pole or small tree, in open 
fields, from which they will fly to the 
ground, remaining a moment, then fly back 
te the tree, repeating this many times. 

‘hey are very fond of chasing each other, 
and sometimes will chase other binds, 

While they are the prettiest of our wood- 
peckers, they are also the most ruffianly, 
from their habit of devouring the eggs and 
young of other birds, though I believe they 
are nof as bad as the bluejay and the crow. 
They eat Many insects, grubs, and consider- 
able fruit. 

Their nests are made in hollows in treos, 
fence posts and telegraph poles, into which 
they lay from four to six white eggs. 

J. C. JONES. 








BEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 


Enclosed find check for $2 for which renew 
my subscription for three years to the best 
and most practical farm paper in the South. 
—J. C. Vaughn, Oglethorpe County, Ga. 





Have you given the school teacher a word 
of commendation and encouragement? 


On Practically Your Own Terms. 


ALL CASH, 


(27) 579 


» ereditable nm, anywhe 


Any- 
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SEED We Sell Everything 

——— That is Planted SEED 
Cowpeas, Soja Beans, Soy Beans, 
all kinds of Clover, Grass, Field, 
Garden and Flower Seeds. 

We also sell Insecticides, lncuba- 
tors and Poultry Supplies. 

Get our prices before you order. 
We cam save you money. 

Write for Our Cataleg. 


ASHEVILLE SEED COMPANY, 
Asheville, N. C. 








Subscription Mfters 


$ for one renewal and one 
~~ new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


for a club of three yearly 
————— subscriptions all sent in 


tegether—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Pregressive Farmer 











| KEEP EACH COPY 


YOU NEED THEM. 


Each issue of The Progressive Farmer, contains inform- 
ation worth money to you sometime in the future. 
And as Chas. S. Barrett, President Farmers’ Union 
writes us, ‘‘Every subscriber will get double value by 
keeping and filing each issue of The Progressive 


Farmer.’’ 


farm weekly published. 


lieves he is right. 


tion expire. 





subscription for 


Each issue of The Progressive Farmer represents the 
untiring efforts of such men as Clarence Poe, Tait But- 
ler, B. L. Moss, G. H. Alford, W. F. Massey and others, 
who never let up in their effort to give you the best 
“To destroy acopy of The 


Progressive Farmer,’’ Joe Martin says, “Is to throw 
brains in the fire,’’ and the Circulation Department be- 


YES 


you will need every copy of your Progressive Farmer 
at sometime in the future, so do not let your subscrip- 


IT WILL STOP 


when out and you will miss two or three copies, if you 
wait until it stops before you renew. Look at the label 
on your paper, and if your subscription will expire soon, 
do not put it off, but send in your renewal today. Your 
subscription will be extended from date of expiration, 
and you will be sure of each issue. 


USE THIS COUPON 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 

_........ for which renew my 
years. 


LIES CPOE 1918. 





My subscription 





Post Office 
State 
NE nn 


























Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Pays Better Than “Hogging-Down’ or Threshing! 


Sold on an 


livelstertetes 
Guarantee 


Oil mills extract the oil from the pea- 
nut t >» Margarine and compound 
lard. § them your peanuts at good 
then let your hogs gather the 
left in the field, The nation 


prices— 
“goobers” 
needs fats. In this way the peanut 
crop gives two fats instead of only 
one. It is cheaper to buy peanut meal 


than to “hog-down” the whole nut, 


ae oe 


saves the vines for 

) t grind them to smith- 
ereens, so that they are unfit for feed 
Peanut hay is the equal of alfalfa. 
e it. This is 


just 


Wages—Vines 


Saves 


Soe ys in a s 
ICKING peanuts with the BENTHALLI is the only way to get all the profits. 
fed to hogs it makes tke flesh too oily and hogs are sold. at a discount. 


No Broken 


If the nuts are 
Is it wise to feed. hogs 


a vegetable oil that is worth over $1.30 per gallon, when they will be worth several cents less 


per pound because of such feeding? 
are crying for fats?- Pick your crop and sell it. 
of alfalfa. 


Is it right to waste the oil when our nation and its allies 
yo rhe vines are saved for feed and they are the equal 
If-you.need additiona Iprotein, buy peanut meal that contains all the nutriment without the 


oil. It is cheaper than peanuts—makes pork that commands the highest price. 


More Vital to the Peanut Crop Than the Silo is to Corn 


Just as the silo is necessary to save the corn en- 
silage, so is the BENTHA LL necessary to save 
the peanut vines. “Threshers of the cylinder type” 
will not do.. They grind up the vines so that 
they are unfit for feed—makes them look as 
though run through a meat chopper. Vines 
are too valuable to be destroyed like that. 


Keep the Weevils Out 


“Cylinder” machines bruise the nuts. They 

ay seem to be perfect, but the skin around the 
kernel is cracked—germinating power is lost, so 
that they are unfit for seed. Oil mills do not 
want “threshed” peanuts. For the hulls are 
often cracked. Weevils get:in and work havoc 
with cracked nuts. They do not want to mix 
‘animal oil’’ along with the pure ‘‘vegetable oil of 
the goober’’. 


But the BENTHALL, with its mechanical fingers, picks 
the peanuts more perfectly than human hands. The 
vines are saved in splendid condition. The nuts are 
never injured. 


One farmer sums:t up like this: ‘‘The peanuts left 


in the field after digging are harvested by the : hogs. 
That pays the cost of shocking. The vines are Saved 
for feed. That more than pays the cost of picking.”’ 


No Wages to Pay 


With a BENTHALL you can fiick 600 bushels a day, 
There are no wages to be paid. You are not de- 
pendent upon the inadequate supply of labor.’ You 
get all the profits. 
chine, or it can be run by 


horse power. Buyers 


es 
e 
? 


A6h. p. engine runs the ma- @ 


often give 10 cents to 25 cents more for nuts that | 


are BENTHALL picked. You can make 


picking for your neighbors. 


The peanut acreage has more than doubled. 
were over two and a half million acres last year and _ 
more will be planted this season. 
that I will be able to supply only about half the | 
farmers who want BENTHALLS. The shortage of 
labor makes the use of the BENTHALL imperative. 


i 


money ‘s 


There @ f 


Indications areus 


Remember every BENTHALL is guaranteed to pick 


peanuts better than any machine ever built. 


Write for my catalog describing the BENTHALL and @ 


its new Friction Clutch Pulley 
start the machine like an automobile. 


C. A. Shoop, Secy. Benthall Machine Co. 


106 Shoop Street - - 


° SUFFOLK, VAS 


that enables you to ‘ 





